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TO FRIENDS 

This little volume contains a selection from papers written 
in later life, after a serious break in health which has ever 
since greatly limited working ability; but they may be of some 
interest or use to friends of the writer. Any reader who finds 
anything of value in these pages will forthwith be ranked as a 
friend. Several of the papers have appeared in Reviews. The 
verses were mostly pencilled to relieve the tedium of sanatorium 
life, yet have found place in estimable periodicals, and have met 
with requests for their reproduction in accessible form. The 
term "Essays" in the title is not to be taken too strictly. 

If the book deserved a formal dedication, it would be heartily 
inscribed to the one who has made the afternoon of life every- 
thing a happy home could assure. 

Brooklyn— New York, 
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FERDINAND COLUMBUS 
AND HIS LIBRARY 



The Columbian quadri-centennial in Chicago failed to 
confer honor where honor is due, inasmuch as the glory 
of the great discoverer wholly eclipsed that of his two 
great sons. Diego and Ferdinand Columbus were worthy 
scions of distinguished stock. Diego possessed adminis- 
trative ability of high order. Ferdinand developed fine 
intellectual qualities which were well applied in various 
spheres. On the sea he was a true Columbus. On land 
he had a more successful career than his father. A 
trained courtier, he preserved his manhood in a day when 
the supple knee and a pliant conscience were easy means 
of advancement. As litterateur he possessed versatile 
gifts. Historian, bibliographer, cosmographer, jurist, 
poet and educator, he deserves a permanent place in the 
record of sixteenth century literary life. 

Like his renowned father, Ferdinand was a man of 
proleptic mind. He had ideas and pursued ends to be 
fully realized only in our own time. Had his far-seeing 
initiative been responded to by the ruling powers in state 
and church, Spain would not have sunk so low as she 
afterwards did in the scale of enlightened civilization. 

The mother of Ferdinand deserved to be the wife of 
the discoverer of America; but the sacrament of holy 
matrimony has been administered to the errant pair by 
the ultramontanes, bent on making Columbus a saint, 
about four centuries too late. The customs of the time, 
observed by clergy and laity alike, may palliate a mis- 
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deed, but cannot justify the misreading of history. The 
most that can be said is that Columbus really loved, that 
his stormy life knew no settled home, that he made Ferdi- 
nand his legal son, and that he left behind expressions of 
penitence, and made thoughtful provision for the support 
of the wronged one. 

Born at Cordova August 29, 1489, Ferdinand enjoyed 
his mother's love and training during the most plastic 
years of childhood. His character in after life testifies 
to the good quality of this moulding influence. The first 
•distinct glimpse we have of him is when, as a boy five 
years old, he stood beside Diego and saw his father set 
sail on his second voyage to America. "One hour be- 
fore sunrise, I and my brother being present, the Admiral 
lifted anchor." 

A few months later both the brothers were taken to 
court by their uncle, Bartolommeo, to become pages to the 
prince royal, Don Juan. February eighteenth, 1498, was 
a red-letter day for Ferdinand. The nine-year-old lad 
was then made a page in the train of good Queen Isa- 
bella. With such advantage his education, like that of 
the Hebrew foundling in the family of Pharaoh, went on 
apace. Eight years of court life under the eye of his 
noble minded mistress gave him culture and aims far 
above the common. 

The last month of the year 1500 brought a shock to all 
Spain, which must have left a sad impression on the 
mind of young Ferdinand. Columbus landed at Cadiz 
a prisoner in irons. The manacles of Bobadilla were 
quickly struck off by royal command; but they were 
always kept by the outraged discoverer as relics almost 
articulate of the strange vicissitudes of his life. Long 
afterwards Ferdinand wrote, "I saw them always hang- 
ing in his cabinet, and he requested that they might be 
buried with him." 

Now, for a year or two, father and son had time 
to get acquainted with each other. The love which the 
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old sailor always cherished for his Benjamin grew in 
strength and tenderness. He determined to take the fine- 
grained, manly boy with him when next he crossed the 
western ocean. That voyage brought them both incredible 
hardship. The most terrible storm in the long and stormy 
experience of Columbus, lasting with little intermission 
for eighty-eight days, left his ships hardly more than 
battered hulks. Forbidden to land on the shores he had 
discovered, with weary and bleeding heart he fought 
the pitiless tempests, anxious throughout for his dear 
boy. "The distress of my son," he wrote in a letter to 
his sovereigns, "grieved me to the soul, and the more 
when I considered his tender age, for he was but thir- 
teen years old. Our Lord, however, gave him strength 
to encourage the rest, and he worked as if he had been 
eighty years at sea, and all this was a consolation to me." 
Soon afterwards Columbus writes to Diego, commending 
Ferdinand anew to his brotherly care: "You have no 
other brother, and, thank God, this one is all you could 
desire. He was born with a good nature." 

Hitherto Ferdinand had perhaps known little more of 
his father's eventful history than had been made public ; 
but in the close companionship of the long, arduous voy- 
age he asked many questions, and gathered much of th$ 
information which he afterwards put into the Vita. It is 
not to be wondered at that the lad's memory did not 
carry all the facts and dates without mistake through 
thirty crowded, exciting years. 

On their return the tried and trusted son bore from 
Seville to Segovia, where the sovereigns then resided, and 
delivered to his brother at court the money, letters and 
petitions sent by Columbus. His father came thither later, 
as appears by a codicil to his will dated at Segovia, 
August 25, 1505, legitimizing the younger son. The 
worn-out, broken-hearted old man found his chief com- 
fort henceforth in the ?ove and care of this faithful child. 
They were probably but little apart during the last sad 
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months of the great Admiral's life, till the end came at 
Valladolid on the 20th of the following May. 

The elder brother was true to the charge left him. In 
1508 he took Ferdinand, now twenty years of age, on that 
voyage to Hispaniola, which had as one object the plant- 
ing of churches and monasteries in. the lands wrested 
from their rightful owners. But Ferdinand had probably 
made a second voyage to the New World since his father's 
death. The epitaph in the Seville cathedral distinctly 
asserts that he crossed the sea three times, and we know 
that the voyage with Diego was his last in that direc- 
tion. He must have shared the nautical ability of the 
family, else Diego, now Admiral Columbus, would not 
have sent the fleet back to Spain under his brother's com- 
mand, as he did. 

In January, 15 10, we find him at Valladolid, and later 
in Arragon. The next year he settled down at Seville to 
study and write. The first fruit of his literary work was 
soon sent to Cardinal Ximenes in the shape of a manu- 
script essay in which he sets himself to show that the 
globe might be circumnavigated from east to west, that 
the gospel was destined to carry civilization to all part$ 
of the world, and that Spain would one day rule the 
whole earth. The cardinal and also the Emperor sent 
flattering letters to the young author. At Lerida, in 15 12, 
he busied himself in writing various works in Catalan. 
Then he went to Rome and spent there nearly a year in 
study. Returning to Spain by way of Barcelona, Tarra- 
gona and Valencia, he probably assisted, during the 
autumn of 1513, in the removal of his father's remains to 
Seville. 

Several years were now passed in travel, study and the 
gathering of books, pamphlets and the flying leaves of 
popular literature of many lands. Zuniga's assertion that 
his travels extended over all Europe and Africa must 
be discounted by more than half. The itinerary of the 
ordinary tourist from London up the Rhine and down 
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to Rome, would include most of the territory covered by 
the various journeys of Ferdinand. He was for years 
attached to the suite of Charles V., went with him to 
the Netherlands and was probably present at the splendid 
coronation rites at Aix la Chapelle, October 28, 1520. At 
Worms, in the same year, he received the annual allow- 
ance of 200,000 maravedis for his services as attache. 
When Luther faced the Diet in that city, Ferdinand 
was in Italy. What he thought of the German theological 
Columbus is nowhere recorded. Three years later he 
acted as one of the judges to define the relative rights of 
Spain and Portugal to the Molucca Islands, and wrote 
four memoirs on this and other subjects. 

The ensuing four years were spent at Seville, where 
he organized the celebrated library called after him, La 
Fernandina, but now known as La Colombitfna. In that 
year he was employed by the Emperor to correct marine 
charts and construct a globe, or mappamundi, on which 
the newly discovered countries should be indicated. He 
was also the agent through whom Charles V. sold the 
Moluccas to Portugal for cash to meet the expenses of 
the expedition to Italy. He was going hither and thither 
in Europe most of the time till 1535, when he finally 
alighted in Seville to remain the rest of his life. The 
following year he was one of two arbiters appointed by 
the Crown to settle his brother Diego's claims to estates 
and titles, a fact that attests no little faith in his capacity 
and impartiality. A year later he founded at Seville the 
school of mathematics and navigation called the Imperial 
College, which was maintained for centuries in one or 
another form. 

The vicissitudes of his earlier life had told upon his 
constitution, and he now began to show signs of breaking 
down. July 12, 1539, Ferdinand Columbus passed peace- 
fully away, in the fiftieth year of his age. In his last 
moments, according to the traditional account given 
to De Amicis by the sacristan of the cathedral, he called 
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for a vessel of ashes and threw some of them over his 
face, with the words, "Memento, home, quia pulves est' 
("Remember, O man, that thou art ashes"). He then 
intoned the Te Deum, smiled and breathed his last with 
the serenity of a saint. If any man of that generation 
deserved to make an edifying end, this best one of the 
Columbus name was doubtless worthy of it. He had lived 
a stainless and useful life. From childhood his active 
mind, prepossessing manners and amiable disposition 
everywhere gained him friends. Devoutly religious, there 
is yet no evidence of the assertion sometimes made that 
he entered holy orders. No portrait of him has been pre- 
served; but it is known that he was very tall, large in 
proportion, and of a refined, engaging countenance. He 
must have had a rare personality, and been attractive and 
effective much beyond the ordinary. 

As a man of letters, Ferdinand Columbus may safely 
be placed in the first rank of the cultured and learned 
men of tliat age. As an author he belongs to the second 
rank, yet his literary work covered a wide field, and had 
positive value for his own and subsequent times. A 
trusted agent of the great Emperor, he performed well 
whatever diplomatic, judicial or literary tasks were as- 
signed him. His verses were at least those of a culti- 
vated member of the belles-lettres caste. 

The inscription on his tomb speaks of a work in four 
parts, the title of which is defaced, while the work itself 
is lost. This may have been his magnum opus, contain- 
ing, it is supposed, a full epitome of his affluent informa- 
tion regarding the countries he had visited in the Old and 
New Worlds, and concerning the voyages and discoveries 
of his illustrious father. His extant work of most value 
is the life of the great Admiral left by Ferdinand in 
manuscript, and published in Italian at Venice over 
twenty years after his death. His claim to the authorship 
of the Vita has been often disputed. The Franco- 
American expert in Columbiana, Henri Harrisse, has 
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arrayed several strong arguments against it ; but he has 
not succeeded in convincing the scholars of Europe and 
America that the chief credit of this valuable work 
belongs to anyone but that son of Columbus who, accord- 
ing to Justin Winsor, was "the most considerable in 
intellectual habit of all the kin." 

Ferdinand had the ability, opportunity and impelling 
motive to write a fitting history of his father's life and 
deeds. It would be more strange had he neglected to do 
so than that some mistake and confusion should creep 
into his account through an imperfect memory, or be 
interpolated by an untrustworthy translator. Washington 
Irving is highly commended by Harrisse for the accuracy 
and historical spirit of his Life of Columbus, and Irving 
calls the Vita an invaluable document, entitled to great 
faith, and the corner-stone of the history of the American 
continent. Very likely the scapegrace son of Diego, Don 
Luis, who was left in charge of his uncle's literary estate, 
took the original manuscript to Genoa about 1568, and 
there sold it. 

So acute and trustworthy a writer of history as Mr. 
John Fiske says of this work that it is of priceless value, 
and that Columbus is to be deemed fortunate in having 
two such biographers as his friend, Las Casas, and his 
son, Ferdinand, "a most accomplished scholar and bibli- 
ographer." It is not improbable that, amid the bodily 
infirmities and multiplied labors of the last two years of 
Ferdinand's life, his brilliant young friend, Perez de 
Oliva, assisted in the preparation of the original work. 
This may account for some of its imperfections and also 
of its excellencies. But the balance of proof is for the 
traditional authorship by Ferdinand himself. Las Casas 
saw the original, and corroborates most of its statements. 

The supreme life labor of this enlightened man, how- 
ever, was the gathering of the superb library at Seville, 
which still bears the family name. That was his real 
monument, which, owing to the unfaithfulness of legatees 
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and the ravages of time, became almost a cenotaph. Fer- 
dinand Columbus was the first in his age to collect a val- 
uable library for the free use of scholars and readers. 
The revival of learning had stimulated book collection 
as a fad, or, at best, for the exclusive use of the favored 
few. But this son of Columbus caught in advance the 
nineteenth century idea that the mentally rich are debtors 
to all men, and must, in Browning's phrase, be ever 
"lending their minds." After he had brought together the 
number, remarkable for that time, of 15,370 books and 
manuscripts, he proposed to Charles V. to transfer them 
to any city in Spain the Emperor might designate, make 
there a complete collection of European books, and then 
throw the library open to the scholars of the world, as 
"a refuge where they could find an answer to all doubts 
and questions." With this inspiring purpose he prepared 
his elaborate system of catalogues, and gave the last year 
of his life to arranging and completing his cherished 
library. The Emperor submitted the proposition to his 
council, but nothing came of it. Independent investiga- 
tion, private judgment, untrammeled scholarship, were 
not just then in favor with the ruling powers of Southern 
Europe. 

Ferdinand's income is said to have been 420,000 mara- 
vedis, equivalent to about $20,000. Chiefly wrung 
from the unpaid toil of native American slaves as this 
money was, a pathetic interest attaches to the purchase 
and fate of the contents of his library. Probably no 
better use was made of any other portion of the ill-gotten 
riches that crossed the Atlantic in Spanish galleons; 
but a curse came with the gold to the robber land, and 
seemed to blight even so noble a project fostered by such 
means. During Ferdinand's life, however, his generous 
enterprise was a grand success. It must have been a 
glad reward to the big-hearted bibliophile to see the fore- 
most authors of the country studying in the alcoves which 
his intelligent and tireless labors had filled. Oviedo, 
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Oliva, Sepulvida, Las Casas and many others known to 
fame frequented La Fernandina. Coming at his solicita- 
tion, they commemorated in their pages the hospitality 
and other virtues of its founder. 

Ferdinand's love of books and generous conception of 
their best uses were not unlikely the result of influences 
left behind by the Moorish possessors of southern Spain. 
In the eighth century Harun al Raschid founded the 
library at Cordova, Ferdinand's birthplace. Before the fall 
of that city this collection came to number 600,000 manu- 
scripts, and gave occupation to hundreds of salaried 
literati busily employed in adding to them. Seventy other 
libraries were to be found in Moorish Spain. They nour- 
ished a learning never regained after the Christian con- 
quest of the lower peninsula. Columbus himself ac- 
knowledged that he was led to believe that Asia lay to 
the west of Spain by the opinion of the Arab astronomer, 
Al Fargam. We know that geography was taught upon 
globes in the Moorish schools, at a time when Christian 
Europe insisted that the earth was flat and immovable. 
The part due to Moslem agency in the discovery of 
America was not sufficiently dwelt on in the four hun- 
dredth anniversary glorification of the first finders of our 
continent. It would be a most interesting field of his- 
torical investigation to learn how far Columbus was 
indebted, directly or indirectly, to Mohammedan sources 
for the ideas and appliances which carried him to the 
gates of the New World. From or through these sources 
came to Europeans the use of gun powder, artillery and 
the mariner's compass, without which the Western con- 
tinent would never have been found or conquered. 

Book buying and classifying were among the most 
important occupations of life for Ferdinand. His lit- 
erary spirit was ecumenic. Along with the classics in 
his collection were to be found precious missals, poetry, 
historical and scientific works, together with plentiful 
material of value for the writing of history. He made a 
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specialty of collecting the ephemeral books and leaflets 
printed for the common people in many lands. These 
would have shown more clearly than bulky tomes the 
ideas, sentiments and language of the masses during the 
rule of the Medici and the house of Valois. Their loss 
was almost irreparable. 

This invaluable library, numbering in the end some 
twenty thousand books and manuscripts, was housed in 
a large building erected by Ferdinand in 1526 near the 
Hercules Gate at Seville. Surrounding it were ample 
grounds, in which he planted 5,000 trees, principally of 
species from the New World. These were gradually 
diminished by age, inundations of the Guadalquivir and 
the ruthless hand of man. A century ago a small group 
still remained. Only one tree survived to this generation, 
a magnificent sapodilla, called by the Sevillians El Arbol 
de Colon ("The Tree of Columbus"). 

By Ferdinand's will the entire library was bequeathed 
to the chapter of the cathedral, to be maintained for the 
purposes which had inspired him in its collection. All 
his other property was to be sold to produce a fund for 
its perpetual maintenance. His nephew, Don Luis, was 
charged to carry out the details of the will. But Luis 
and his wife were either unfit or unwilling — probably 
both — to do their part. The chapter was not at first 
prepared for its new responsibility, and many years of 
litigation passed before the books were installed in their 
destined home. This was in the moresque wing of the 
cathedral, between the Giralda tower and the crenelated 
wall to the north, on the eastern side of the Court of 
Oranges. 

The history of the library for three hundred years 
has been for the most part gloomy and disgraceful. From 
the first, contrary to the express design and conditions of 
its founder, its treasures were closed to the scholarly 
public, and kept as a mere chapter library. The funds 
bequeathed to maintain it for the purposes named in the 
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will, were diverted to more churchly uses. The apartment 
was locked up and never aired. Walls and roof opened 
in cracks, the rain entered, plaster fell, mould gathered 
on the books and priceless manuscripts rotted away. 
Common servants had entire charge. The children of 
the neighborhood played their games in the deserted 
alcoves. Once in a century or so, shame took hold of 
the unfaithful canons, or some librarian happened to be 
a man of sense. Then the roof would be mended, the 
walls were whitewashed and the books renovated. By 
1684, however, four-fifths of the library had disap- 
peared. In 1832 a new librarian, Senor Vasco, under- 
took to rehabilitate the ruins of La Colnmbina in the 
spirit of its founder and of the nineteenth century. The 
Duke of Montpensier and others aiding his labors through 
forty years, the shelves were filled up, till now over thirty 
thousand volumes are found upon them. Many precious 
Columbian documents and relics are also gathered there. 
Yet the malign fate that almost destroyed the original 
biblioteca has again decimated the fragments of it which 
survived the wreck of centuries. As late as 1884 two 
packages of manuscripts and books in Gothic characters 
were sent from Seville to Paris in bales of old carpet, 
and sold for trifling prices. Marginal notes had been 
erased, and the last pages were torn or cut at the bottom 
where Ferdinand Columbus was wont to note the place 
of purchase and the cost of his books. Harrisse tracked 
these smuggled invoices of precious wares to a Sevillian 
trader, and thinks that three hundred volumes stolen from 
the Columbina passed through the hands of one Parisian 
bouqtrinist. A bookseller in Seville had the shameless 
audacity to publish a selling list of books almost all 
cribbed from the unfortunate library of Ferdinand. 
Public indignation compelled the chapter to buy back 
ninety large volumes. A goodly number of valuable 
treasures from the same quarry were found mouldering 
in a cellar in the city and restored. Possibly two thou- 
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sand books and manuscripts remain of the original col- 
lection. It is to be hoped that the world-wide interest 
awakened in everything connected with Columbus will 
concentrate sufficient attention upon the ill-fated library 
to secure it from future depredations. In preparation 
for the Spanish Columbian exhibit at the Chicago Ex- 
position every article and document of historic value 
relating to the great navigator was carefully photo- 
graphed, so that this modern art, undreamed of by Co- 
lumbus, has furnished duplicate security against the total 
loss of these silent yet eloquent witnesses to the person- 
ality of the man and the grandeur of his work. 

A visit to the narrow, well-filled rooms of La Colam- 
bina in pursuit of information for this article, left three 
distinct impressions. The first was of the courtesy of 
the librarians. Then came a sense of solid, pervading 
cold, as though the icy treatment of Columbus had left 
behind, through hundreds of fireless southern winters, a 
conscious chill in the alcoves dedicated to his name. But a 
warm glow of satisfaction followed at sight of the num- 
ber of students and literary visitors making good use of 
the valuable contents of the library, thus fulfilling again 
the generous purpose of its founder. 



THE FIRST HOME 
OF THE HUGUENOTS 
IN NORTH AMERICA* 



The first European colonists upon our continent out- 
side of Mexico were French Huguenots. The Protestant 
history of North America dates back to 1562. In Feb- 
ruary of that year, a brave, God-fearing seaman of 
Dieppe set sail for the New World, to seek a region 
where the persecuted Huguenots of France might plant 
a settlement and build cities of refuge for their cruelly 
oppressed countrymen. Had they succeeded, the history 
of this land would have been not a little changed. But 
the Pilgrim Fathers of America were to be Saxon, not 
Gallic. "No 'Mayflower/ " says Parkman, "ever sailed 
from a port of France"; until, we might add, in 1632, 
a vessel of that significant name, possibly the same that 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth, carried the first Hu- 
guenot settlers intended for South Carolina, by some 
mistake or trickery, to the Colony of Virginia. But the 
earliest crepuscule of religious liberty for the Western 
Continent went out in a blood-red flare. Then, for half 
a century, the darkness was uninterrupted, till the first 
rays of a new day touched the Virginia forests, and the 
dawn finally broke upon the "stern and rock-bound coast" 
of New England. 

The middle of the sixteenth century was a period of 
gathering storm. War clouds hung all around the Euro- 
pean horizon. Deadly persecution was never unknown, 

* Read before the Huguenot Society of North America. 
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Yet there came lulls in the swelling tempest, when the 
oppressed and suffering could rest a while and indulge 
the hope of a better day. In France the Reformed party 
gained recognition and reprieve. But their far-sighted 
leader, the immortal Greatheart of the French Reform, 
Coligny— first born and first to die of the three great 
martyrs in the cause of modern freedom; for his place 
will forever be with William the Silent and Abraham 
Lincoln — watched with anxious heart the thickening 
storm clouds, and cast his eyes across the ocean to the 
New World for a place of refuge, where his afflicted 
countrymen might peaceably redress the unjust balance 
of the Old. 

Even before the great Admiral, at the urgency of his 
heroic wife, openly avowed himself a Protestant, he 
planned a colony in Brazil with this purpose as early 
as 1555. It was a strange syndicate that took up the 
scheme. Ostensibly to further the commercial interests 
of France, it was at bottom a plan to found a Protestant 
nation in South America, and thus contest the claim 
of Spain, Portugal and the Pope to the whole continent. 
Henry the Second, "an active burner of Huguenots," Vil- 
legagnon, the brilliant, heartless, double-faced adventurer ; 
Coligny, Calvin and the mixed company that gathered 
behind these leaders, were the ill-assorted partners who 
undertook the enterprise. With Villegagnon, a self-seek- 
ing hypocrite, "the Cain of America," at the head of the 
expedition, it was foredoomed to fail. The miserable 
story of this abortive attempt at founding la France, 
antartique belongs to the present narrative only by way 
of historical preface. The feeble remnant of the colony, 
left by their treacherous leader in the beautiful region 
of Brazil's present capital, was swept away by the Portu- 
guese in 1560. 

Coligny was not disheartened by this initial failure. 
His attention was fixed upon Florida by the glowing 
accounts of explorers, who gave extravagant descriptions 
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of its charms and its riches. Spain claimed it, and 
stretched both name and claim to cover the entire conti- 
nent, east and north of Mexico. But other nations craved 
a share in the partition of this still undivided half of 
the New World. England held to a right of discovery, on 
the ground that Cabot, in 1497, had coasted as far south 
as Florida. The French maintained that Cousin, a Dieppe 
mariner, was blown by gales across the Atlantic in 1488, 
and that one of his men, Pinzon, told Columbus of the 
discovery thus involuntarily made, and sailed with him 
in 1492. A generation earlier still, it was asserted, 
Breton navigators had found their way to the coast of 
North America. Charles the Ninth replied to Philip the 
Second's charge that the French had poached on the 
Spanish manor in Florida, that it was discovered by 
Frenchmen more than a hundred years before. 

The imperious Spaniards despised all such pretensions. 
The Pope had declared the whole boundless continent 
theirs, and they were determined that it should be theirs — 
and the Pope's. Columbus, indeed, had never set eye or 
foot on Florida. Ponce de Leon it was who, voyaging in 
search of the fountain of immortal youth, came, in 1512, 
to the low, forest-lined coast of the peninsula, which 
he took to be an island. Palm Sunday, Pascua Florida, 
was the very day; whence he called the smiling land he 
had found, Florida. 

France could not suffer this dog-in-a-manger neighbor 
unchallenged' to pre-empt a rich continent, without an ac- 
tual settler upon its soil. In 1541 Carrier and Roberval 
made a fruitless attempt to plant a colony in that north- 
ern part of greater Florida, afterwards known as Canada, 
a province of New France. What should forbid brave 
Frenchmen from staking out a claim in the southern wil- 
derness ? This they attempted to do. 

Coligny the patriot, Coligny the Protestant, gave his 
best thought and energy to carrying out the plan. Says 
the Jesuit writer, Charlevoix, "He had the colony greatly 
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at heart. It was, in fact, the first thing of which the 
Admiral spoke to the King after he obtained permission 
to repair to the Court." Upon the King he urged the 
national advantages of the enterprise, hoping, he said, 
"so to manage it that in a little while we may have the 
finest trade in all Christendom." In this patriotic previ- 
sion Coligny anticipated Colbert by a hundred years. 

But his deepest anxiety was in behalf of his endan- 
gered fellow-Protestants. In face of the severest repress- 
ive measures the Reformed faith had spread widely, espe- 
cially among the serious, intelligent and peaceable middle 
class. In 1555, the exact year of the unfortunate Brazil 
expedition, the first Protestant church in Paris was or- 
ganized. The National Synod of Reformed Churches 
held its first meeting at that city in May, 1559. The 
Huguenots were becoming a power. By 1562 they had 
two thousand, one hundred and fifty churches in France, 
and could not be suppressed. The edict of January in 
that year recognized the "New Religion" and gave pro- 
visional liberty of worship. 

Coligny, however, saw behind the scenes. He knew too 
well the forces of political and religious hatred which 
were preparing a more crushing stroke upon the ad- 
herents gi the Reform. Sagacious and far-sighted, "one 
of the largest, firmest and most active spirits that have 
ever illustrated France." Coligny could not bear the 
thought of the dire calamities which threatened his Protes- 
tant countrymen from the worse than Turkish barbarity 
of their bigoted foes. Beautiful, fertile, unappropriated 
Florida beckoned him with promise of a safe harbor for, 
the Huguenots, which might prove to France in coming 
years a needed resource. 

The Huguenot party was ready to second his purpose. 
In 1560 a large colony had been just ready to sail to 
Brazil when news of the Portuguese ascendency there 
reached France. Not discouraged, their indomitable 
patron early in 1562 set on foot an expedition to seek a< 
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favorable site for colonization on the northern continent. 
Taught wisdom in the choice of agents by bitter experi- 
ence in the previous attempt, he selected a standi Protes T 
tant to lead the present venture. 

Jean Ribaut was a skillful navigator and a brave and 
prudent man. Under him sailed a company of veteran 
soldiers, with a few young, adventurous nobles, in two 
tub-like ships of the class called Roberges, similar to 
the caravels of Columbus. Laudonniere, who was to 
command the next expedition, begins his history of Ri- 
baut's first voyage in these words : "Gaspard de Coligny, 
my Lord Admiral of Chastillon, a nobleman more desir- 
ous of the public good than of his private benefit, under- 
standing the pleasure of the King, his prince, which was 
to discover new and strange countries, caused vessels, fit 
for his purpose, to be made ready with all diligence, and 
men to be levied meet for such an enterprise, among 
whom he chose Captain John Ribaut, a man in truth, 
expert in sea causes, . . . determined to achieve 
some notable thing and worthy of eternal memory." Re- 
membered, indeed, will be his high emprise, for its woeful 
and terrible ending ! 

The vessels sailed upon their quest from Havre, of 
which place Coligny was then Governor. Most of th$ 
men were Calvinists. One of them, Barre, had gone 
through the Brazilian business. Others had crossed the 
Atlantic before and were more or less familiar with the 
American coast. Ribaut took a direct course to avoid 
Spanish ships sailing to the West Indies. He left Havre 
February 18, and sighted Florida on the last day of April. 
Going north from Cape Canaveral, he reached the mouth 
of the St. John's the next day, and therefore called it the 
River May. Glad indeed to see their land of promise, 
the explorers went ashore, kneeled upon the sand and 
devoutly thanked God. The natives, being sun wor- 
shippers, judged from their uplifted faces that the strang- 
ers also worshipped the god of day and received them 
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with sympathetic interest. The aboriginal Floridians made 
a decided impression on those early tourists, for we read : 
"They be all naked and of a goodlie stature, mightie, 
and as well shapen and proportioned as any people in ye 
world; and the forepart of their body be painted with 
pretie deuised workes of Azure and blacke, so well and 
so properly as the best Painter of Europe could not 
amende it" This is from Ribaut's journal, as "newly 
set forth in Englishe and prynted in London" in 1563, 
the French original not being extant. 

Delighted with the luxuriant country and wild scenes 
around them, the French set up a "Pillar or columne of 
harde stone, our King's arms graved therein," and took 
possession of the land in his name. They then embarked 
and coasted northward, naming the rivers as they passed 
their mouths, after those of dear old France, the Seine, 
Loire, Charente and Gironde. May 27 they crossed the 
bar at Port Royal, and landed on the banks of the Broad 
River. The men were charmed with their surroundings, 
and Ribaut had little difficulty in persuading a goodly 
number to remain and hold the country, all of which was 
called Florida, for their sovereign. A fort was built for 
them, which they called Charles fort in honor of the boy- 
king, Charles the Ninth. Leaving a garrison of thirty, 
Ribaut sailed back to France for men and means. 

It was no time to secure help at home for the distant 
colony. Civil war had broken out Frenchmen were 
killing each other, and besieging, burning and ravaging 
all over the land. Ribaut at once took service under 
Coligny, and fought bravely, no doubt; but when peace 
came he sought refuge in England, while his neglected 
colonists waited, hungered and mutinied. Their leader 
had grown harsh and tyrannical, so was put out of th* 
way. Escape and return home was their only thought 
They built a crazy little bark, caulked it with the long 
tree moss, made sails of their shirts and launched forth. 
Becalmed, starved, delirious from drinking sea water, 
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they killed and ate one of their number, chosen by lot, 
and, after incredible sufferings, were picked up by an 
English craft and carried prisoners to Queen Elizabeth. 

Not till April, 1564, could Coligny dispatch another 
expedition. Near the end of June three vessels, under 
the command of Rene de Laudonniere, a man of ability, 
and not unlike Coligny, whose confidence he enjoyed, 
arrived off the coast of Florida, heavily loaded with men 
and material. They entered the inlet leading to the pres- 
ent site of St. Augustine, and anchored inside, in what 
they called the River of Dolphins, from the number of 
porpoises sporting in the waters. The remembered 
beauties of the river May attracted Laudonniere, and 
he pitched upon a locality six miles from its mouth. 
There, probably at or near St. John's Bluff, he built a 
triangular fort of palisades and walls of turf. This he 
named, in honor of his King, Fort Caroline. Here at 
last the French Protestant stock was planted on, American 
soil. Would it root and grow till it should cover the 
continent, making a shelter for the oppressed and impov- 
erished? It seemed a promising opportunity for divine 
Providence, if God were really on the side of persecuted 
truth. When the full time came, most of the Atlantic 
coast was colonized by men seeking refuge from religious 
tyranny. But the time and the men had not yet come. 
Fifteen months measured the entire history of the first 
attempted colony. A few weeks more and not a Protes- 
tant remained in Florida as claimant for a foot of the 
land. 

The story is a wretched and bloody one. For a time 
the charms of novelty, the beauties of the region and still 
unfaded dreams of wealth and glory covered the scene 
with roseate hues. But disillusion came, and, yet worse, 
dissension, privation and disintegration of the colony, 
even before the cruel finishing blow. Laudonniere was 
an able and noble man, but lacked the clear sight and 
commanding will needed in the founder of a new State. 
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The heterogeneous company under Urn proved them- 
selves unfit to be pilgrim fathers of a Protestant nation. 
Most of them belonged to the Cbligny-Conde political 
party at home, but many were Huguenots only in name. 
Too large a proportion were mere adventurers. The 
gold craze of the sixteenth century got a tight grip on 
diem. They mixed in the tribal quarrels of the natives, 
hoping thus to reach the secret stores or mines of the 
precious metals of which they had heard They eagerly 
swallowed lying tales of a golden mountain, and of the 
fabulously rich city of Copal or Cibola, and some set 
out to seek them. Work on the soil those young nobles 
and veteran soldiers would not. Starve they must, when 
they could no longer buy or beg or steal supplies from 
the Indians. With fish swarming in the waters around, 
they depended on the natives to catch them. 

The French colonists needlessly made foes among then- 
dusky neighbors, yet treated them better than the Spanish 
or English did afterwards. By their Gallic gaiety and 
camaraderie they won a place in the memory of the 
natives which they long held. Years after, voyagers along 
the shores and rivers of Florida were saluted with 
snatches of Marot's psalms. Du fond de ma pensfe and 
Bienheureux est quiconque sert a Dieu volontiers seem 
to have been favorites with those rude vocalists. It is 
to the credit of the colonists that no vile or profane words 
lingered in Indian speech as a synonym for Frenchman, 
or as a supposedly correct greeting to the stranger. 

But life in the wilderness, without high, fixed purpose 
or steady, healthful toil, and apart from woman's saving 
influence, must always prove deteriorating. The worse 
element of the expedition got uppermost. Two successive 
conspiracies robbed Laudonniere of every ship and boat, 
and nearly of his life. Both parties went pirating. One 
had to put into Havana in a storm. To save their heads, 
they told all the facts of the situation at the fort. The 
other had great success at first, but ran afoul of the 
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authorities of Jamaica. A portion of this band escaped 
with their lives, to meet the justice of Laudonniere, who 
hanged the leaders. 

* Famished and desperate, the remnant of the expedition 
prepared, during the summer of 1565, to give up all and 
sail for France. But Sir John Hawkins happened that 
way just then, after a profitable slave-trading cruise, and 
put into the river May for fresh water. He supplied 
the starving company with bread and wine, fifty pairs of 
shoes and other necessaries, besides selling or giving them 
a small vessel. Then the colonists betook themselves 
with new vigor to making final preparations for de- 
parture. 

On the twenty-eighth of August another fleet arrived 
in the offing, and sent armed barges up the river. It 
was Ribaut at last, with a thousand men and the long- 
delayed supplies. He drew near with weapons out, ready 
for peace or war. The deserters who had reached France 
had accused Laudonniere of setting up a satrapy in the 
wilderness and of committing all sorts of crimes. A few 
words of explanation set everything right. Hope and 
cheer prevailed. But five days later a fleet arrived bear- 
ing aloft the imperial standard of Spain. This was the 
beginning of the end. 

Philip the Second had heard of the attempt of his 
neighbor nation to rob him of a continent. The Catholic 
party at the French Court took pains to let him know 
the plans of the Huguenots. What ! France and heresy 
on my domain across the sea? Never! Spare no effort 
to crush the viper nest ! 

Pedro Menendez de Aviles, one of the foremost of 
Spanish marine officers and adventurers, a spirit exactly 
congenial to Philip and Alva, was chosen to the work. 
Already under sentence for crimes committed in the 
Indies when General of the Spanish fleet and armies in 
those parts, he was pardoned on condition of paying 
over some of his ill-gotten wealth. Then he was sent 
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across the Atlantic to kill Huguenots and convert In- 
dians at his own expense. Menendez was to furnish 
five hundred men, as many slaves (free of duty), a dozen 
priests and four Jesuits, with plentiful live stock for the 
new colony. To make success certain, the King added 
men and ships and invested Menendez and his heirs with 
almost absolute authority over the greater part of the 
continent. It was preached as a new crusade, a holy 
war to extirpate heresy. Fifteen ships and twenty-six 
hundred men set sail on the ruthless errand. Spaniard, 
in those days, was the synonym for black-hearted, blood- 
thirsty cruelty ; but the Portuguese contingent which en- 
listed could outdo their cousin demons in human butchery. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote the French ambassador about that 
time, "The King and Duke of Alva will spare nothing in 
the world to drive the French out, for they take this 
matter much to heart, and if they are victorious, your 
Majesties will hear very pitiful news of their subjects, 
to all of whom they will give a cruel death." Philip's 
order to Menendez ran : "Gibbet and behead all Protes- 
tants in those regions !" 

This was the dark fate which hovered over the doomed 
colony that September day. Ribaut's sailors slipped their 
anchors and outsailed the big Spanish ships. These went 
back to St. Augustine, where Menendez had already 
landed part of his forces, and begun to fortify. The 
French vessels, after reconnoitering the situation, re- 
turned to the river May. A council of war was held 
in the sick chamber of Laudonniere. To strengthen and 
defend the fort, to assail the Spaniards from the sea, to 
attack St. Augustine by land, were the three plans before 
them. Brave sailor that he was, Ribaut decided on the 
marine attack. Laudonniere, dissenting, was left with 
the disabled, the non-combatants and a handful of sol- 
diers, and the fleet sailed forth. Next day came on the 
heaviest tempest ever known by the natives, and lasted 
twelve days. The ships were driven down the coast, and 
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wrecked along the sandy shores sighted by Ribaut three 
years before. 

In the midst of the long downpour, Menendez and five 
hundred men set off through tangled forests and danger- 
ous swamps to take Fort Caroline. The drenched senti- 
nels at the fort had been called in by the compassionate 
officer of the day. The Spaniards, with their war-cry of 
"Santiago!" came down on the garrison almost undis- 
covered. It was quick and bloody work. A hundred and 
forty dead strewed the ground before Menendez called 
out to spare the women and children. Only twenty or 
thirty escaped. Of these, half a dozen went back in their, 
despair and threw themselves on the mercy of the Span- 
iards. They were dragged by the hair into the fort, 
slaughtered, and their bodies thrown into the river. 
After unspeakable hardships the surviving refugees were ' 
taken on board the two or three remaining small French 
vessels under command of young Ribaut, who then set 
sail for France, leaving his father to his fate. Menendez 
kept some of his prisoners for a more ignominious death. 
They were hanged on the branches of trees, with this 
inscription placed over them: "I do this, not as to 
Frenchmen, but as to Lutherans." 

Great was the pious jubilation at St. Augustine. The 
priests donned their best cassocks and went out to meet 
the blood-smeared, victorious band. The chaplain writes 
in his journal, "We owe to God and His Mother, more 
than to human strength, this victory over the adversaries 
of the holy Catholic religion." According to this devout 
chronicler, miracles were worked all through the pious 
crusade, in behalf of those favorites of heaven, his mur- 
derous comrades. 

The bloody work, however, was but fairly begun. A 
few days later the Indians, delighting in carnage so long 
as it did not visit themselves, reported a company of 
shipwrecked Frenchmen as trying in vain to cross what 
is now known as Matanzas Inlet, on their way to Fort 
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Caroline. Menendez took soldiers and went to meet 
them. He made no direct promise to spare their lives, 
but assured them that if they would give themselves up 
he would "do with them as God directed." Half-dead 
with hunger and hardship, they yielded. But, once in 
his power, their hands were tied behind them, lest, for- 
sooth, the wretched waifs should overmaster their well- 
fed, fully armed captors, and they were marched toward 
St. Augustine. Following on in companies of ten, as 
soon as each party reached a line drawn in the sand by 
the cane of Menendez, they were stabbed to death and 
left where they fell. A few Breton sailors, professing 
to be Catholics, were spared, together with four me- 
chanics of whom there was need. Nearly two hundred 
Huguenots butchered, and out of Spain's way ! 

October ioth, the Indians reported a larger party of 
the shipwrecked French at the same spot. The Spanish 
general went down with a strong force, gave Ribaut and 
his followers the same equivocal terms, and a hundred 
and fifty surrendered at discretion. The same fate was 
meted to them. Ribaut made the good confession, "I and 
all here are of the Reformed faith," and went to his death 
reciting the psalm, Domine, memento mei. A few were 
spared as before, but the valiant and skillful Huguenot 
leader had been sent where he would trouble Spain and 
the Catholics no more. "I judged this to be necessary for 
the service of God our Lord, and of your Majesty/' wrote 
Menendez to the king. "And I consider it to be great 
good fortune that Juan Ribao should be dead, for the 
king of France could effect more with him and five hun- 
dred ducats than with other men and five thousand, and 
he would do more in one year than another in ten, for 
he was the most experienced sailor and naval commander 
known." A great loss, indeed, to France and to the 
Huguenot cause was the death of this brave, pious, true- 
hearted hero. 

Two hundred of the surviving Frenchmen had refused 
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to surrender. These retreated southward along the coast 
Near Cape Carnaveral they fortified their camp, and set 
to work building a vessel from the wreckage. Menendez 
summoned troops from Fort Caroline, now Fort San 
Mateo, and went to make an end of this last fragment of 
the hated colony. Under express pledge of safety most 
of the French gave themselves up, and were really spared. 
The commander and a few of his men fled, and took 
refuge among the Indians in the interior. William Gil- 
more Simms, in his romance, "The Totem and the Lily," 
founded on the tragic story of the colony, gives a woeful 
picture of their wanderings and probable fate. Of the 
prisoners taken to St. Augustine, some, under the labors 
of the priests and the menace of the Inquisition, recanted 
their Protestant faith or inclination. The destiny of the 
unconverted may be gathered from Philip's memoran- 
dum : "As to those he has killed, he has done well ; and 
as to those he has saved, they shall be sent to the galleys." 

France was horror-struck at the fate of her brave chil- 
dren massacred by the Spaniards at a time when the two 
nations were at peace. The hot sympathy of every Prot- 
estant was aroused; national pride made even Catholic 
Frenchmen indignant. But die king and court were 
under Spanish influence. They were getting ready, at 
least in disposition and policy, for a St. Bartholomew at 
home. Petitions for redress brought no positive re- 
sponse. Some diplomatic communications passed, but the 
Spanish government protested that the French were the 
aggressors, and so the matter dropped. 

A heart-moving appeal for justice was presented to 
Charles by the widows, orphans and other relatives of the 
slaughtered colonists, but produced no more effect than 
a shrug of the royal shoulders. The incident was con- 
sidered to be ended. Pope Pius the Seventh sent to 
Menendez a letter of commendation. It called him "be-; 
loved son and most noble man," and conferred upon him 
a paternal and apostolic benediction. 
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But divine justice did not let the matter so end. The 
general verdict of posterity has been that the destruction 
of those five hundred helpless Frenchmen was a cold- 
blooded massacre, a piece of needless atrocity, damning 
to all responsible for it. A curse seemed to rest upon 
the region of the tragedy. The name Matanzas means 
"slaughter," and will always carry the black story with 
it To this day the colored boatmen, who pilot visitors 
down to the Inlet to see the old Spanish fort, tell, in 
shivery tones, of ghosts of the murdered Huguenots still 
wandering around the scene of their taking off. The 
Minorcan fishermen from St. Augustine refuse to camp 
over night near the supposed spot of the tragedy, because 
of the unearthly voices heard there in the darkness. 

Literal retribution swooped down upon the Spaniards 
in garrison at the forts near the mouth of the St. John's, 
or San Mateo, river. No traditionary superstition hangs 
about that locality, perhaps because the shades of the 
massacred Frenchmen were placated by the judicial 
vengeance that soon fell upon the murderers. The his- 
tory of this crimson deed is one of the most chivalrous 
episodes in the annals of those bloody times, albeit the 
moral quality of the retributory act will always be ques- 
tioned by strict casuists. 

When neither patriotism nor outraged humanity caused 
a single French arm to be raised in the attempt to avenge 
the foul crime of Spanish bigots, a gentleman of Gas- 
cony, who had suffered in his own person from Spanish 
inhumanity during the wars in Italy, determined that the 
stain on the honor of France should be wiped off in 
blood. Dominique de Gourgues was a soldier of high 
renown, with hot Gascon blood. He was a "terrible 
heretic," according to the Spanish narrator; a loyal 
Catholic, in the judgment of the French Jesuit, Charle- 
voix. It mattered not which ; he was a Frenchman, and 
hated the Spaniards, for this new barbarity, worse than 
he hated the devil. 
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^ He sold his estate, and fitted out an expedition osten- 
sibly for a slave-hunting voyage. Arrived in the West 
Indies, he unfolded his plan, and with fiery eloquence 
stirred up in his soldiers the same spirit of hatred and 
revenge toward the murderers of their countrymen 
which burned in his own soul. They landed north of 
the St. John's, found the Indians embittered against the 
haughty and cruel Spanish settlers, enlisted them in the 
vengeful enterprise, and then fell upon the two forts at 
the mouth of the river. These taken, and their inmates 
put to the sword, De Gourgues moved upon Fort San 
Mateo. Menendez had greatly strengthened it after it 
fell into his hands. "Half of all France could not dis- 
turb it/' he boasted. But the garrison by a foolish sally 
fell into a trap, and all fled from the fort into the forest 

Those that escaped the French arquebus and sword, 
fell under the arrow and war-club of the Indians. A few 
prisoners were taken and hung upon the very trees 
pointed out by one of their number as those which had 
borne the Huguenot victims of Menendez. De Gourgues 
had the words, "Not as to Spaniards, but as to traitors, 
robbers and murderers," seared into a plank by a hot iron, 
and put over their heads. Then he set the Indians to 
leveling the fort even with the ground, and sailed away 
for France. 

The chivalrous executor of national vengeance was 
received at La Rochelle and Bordeaux with enthusiastic 
honors. But Philip the Second set a price on his head, 
and the French king did not suffer him to appear at 
court. The nation was indignant. Coligny protested, 
but Spanish influence prevailed, and De Gourgues lived 
in poverty and obscurity for many years. 

In 1583 he was appointed to command the Portuguese 
fleet, in defense of the crown of Portugal against the 
designs of Philip. Before he could join the fleet he was 
suddenly taken sick, and died at Tours. With the death 
of Coligny and De Gourgues, Gaffarel affirms, went all 
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hope pi founding in Florida an American France. Had 
the king and the nation supported the forlorn hope sent 
into the wilderness, had they reinforced the colony with 
thrifty Huguenot settlers, nourished and protected by the 
home government, New France might have stretched 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Sea, and then 
spread to the Pacific. But it was not so to be. 

Heaven's condemnation rested upon the actors in the 
crime narrated, and upon their descendants. Menendez 
was called to command the Great Armada gathered to 
destroy the power of Protestant England, but died before 
it sailed to meet its own destruction. St. Augustine was 
taken, plundered and burned by Drake twenty years 
after the tragedy which gave it a bloody baptism. 
Twenty-five years later the Indians captured and burned 
the town. They had murdered the missionaries sent by 
Menendez to convert them, making this confession of 
faith: "The devil is the best thing in the world; we 
adore him; he makes men brave." They followed the 
example, rather than the doctrine, of the blood-stained 
propagandists. 

In 1665 the buccaneer Davis treated St. Augustine to 
another experience of burning and looting. During the 
last century there was frequent strife between the Span- 
ish in Florida, claiming the country far northward, and 
the British in Georgia and the Carolinas, claiming part of 
Florida. Several times St. Augustine was besieged, and 
suffered severely, Huguenot soldiers from those colonies 
taking part in the expeditions, under Governors Moore 
and Oglethorpe.* 

In 1763 Great Britain got possession of the whole prov- 
ince, which then extended to the Mississippi. It was at 
that time far behind any other portion of the country. 
During nearly two hundred years of Spanish rule little 

* Sir Walter Raleigh was an agent for opening the way for this belated castigation 
He served in France under Coligny, from 1569 to 1575, and there gathered information 
which led him to attempt colonization in Carolina. In the next century South Carolina 
became the "Mai son des Huguenots" in the New World. 
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had been even attempted beyond reach of the guns in the 
fortress. Florida was still under a shadow when the 
United States received it from Spain in 182 1. Since then 
the transformation, political, industrial and religious, has 
been all that the first, ill-fated colonists could have de- 
sired. The transition from the bigoted tyranny of Philip 
to the American principle of civil and religious liberty 
was like that from midnight to noon. 

In Coligny's day, "the time marked by Providence," 
Professor Charles Weiss concludes, "hstd not arrived. 
Neither fervor of the religious sentiment nor excess of 
persecution had sufficiently prepared their minds for the 
creation of a Protestant colony in North America." 
Moreover, the true method of permanent colonization 
was not then understood. The failures of the sixteenth 
century furnished wisdom to the successful colonists of, 
the seventeenth. The Protestant party in France needed 
sifting and tempering in order to fulfill the ends of Provi- 
dence in either the Old or the New World. The Hugue- 
not was not to lead the van in settling the Western Con- 
tinent, but was destined to aid effectively in building up 
the greatest republic of history, which should be a com- 
plex of the strongest elements from the best nationalities 
of Europe. The fine gold of the Huguenot ingredient, 
like jewels cast into the furnace to give clear, far-reach- 
ing resonance to a great bell, was to enrich with its inti- 
mate combination the whole conglomerate of population 
which made the Atlantic coast colonies the basis of the 
coming nation. It has thus been one of the most influ- 
ential components of the American people, in union with 
the English Puritans of New England, the Dutch Prot- 
estants of New York, the mingled race elements in New 
Jersey and Maryland, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, the 
cavaliers of Virginia, and the Scotch, Irish and English 
settlers in the more southern States. 

Florida alone rejected this choice factor for the mak- 
ing of a great people, and with bloody hands cast it from 
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her. But the Huguenot strain, like ineradicable nature, 
bides its time, and some day comes back to bless where 
it had been banned. Without it, Florida languished. 
When, after two centuries of futile attempt, inspired by 
mistaken greed and stupid bigotry, to introduce an im-s 
perfect form of Christian civilization, the peninsula came 
under the sway of Protestant Britain, descendants of the 
Huguenots were speedily found there, seconding every 
wise effort for the public welfare. In most instances 
they probably came from the Carolinas. Several of the 
prominent, public-spirited citizens under Governors 
Grant and Moultrie bore the names of Huguenot fam- 
ilies in Charleston and on the Santee. Among the men 
who subscribed to build the well-constructed "King's 
Roads/' still in constant use in East Florida, we find 
the names of Gerard, Manigault, Huger, Laurens and 
others. A Mr. Panton was one of the leading traders 
of the province. Gen. Henry Bouquet, the most suc- 
cessful Indian fighter of ante-Revolutionary days, was 
assigned, in 1765, to the command of the Southern mili- 
tary department, but died at Pensacola in 1766. He was 
a Swiss Huguenot of canton Berne, and a soldier of 
superior ability. Had he lived and retained his com- 
mand in the South, the Spanish would never by force 
have got footing again in Florida. He would have been 
a powerful aid to whichever side he might have espoused 
in the Revolution. As he had served with distinction in 
liberty-loving Holland, it may be hoped that his sym- 
pathies would have been with the infant republic, and 
his sword been tendered to Washington for service in 
behalf of American freedom. 

A much less pleasing association of Huguenot names 
with Florida was furnished during the Revolutionary 
struggle. After the surrender of Charleston to the 
British, the general in command deported over sixty 
prominent patriots from that city to St. Augustine, as a 
measure of precaution. They had received paroles, but 
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these were violated. The suspected persons were awak- 
ened at night and dragged from their beds to the ship 
which carried them to British territory. Among the 
names of those prisoners-of-war we find D. Bordeaux, 
Daniel Dessaussure, John Neufville and Samuel Prioleau. 
Good Americans, those Huguenots! The exiles, arrived 
in St. Augustine, were allowed the freedom of the city, 
but were treated with heartless indignities and cowardly 
threats. After a year's expatriation they were taken to 
Philadelphia, in 1781, to share in the general exchange of 
prisoners. 

The author of "Old St. Augustine," speaking of the 
change of the name of Fort San Marco to that of Fort 
Marion, when the United States authority was extended 
over Florida, says: "Is it not the veriest romance of 
history that the Spanish fortress planted here by Menen- 
dez, the hunter of French Huguenots, should at last 
yield up its saintly name for that of a hero in whose 
veins flowed the blood of other Huguenot exiles? And 
is it not the final justice of time that the British strong- 
hold, within whose dungeons rebellious patriots were 
immured, should receive from the nation which those 
prisoners helped to establish the honored name of one 
who endured with them the perils and privations of its 
cause, and won with them the final glorious triumph?" 

The second experiment at planting Huguenot seed in 
Florida soil had a less tragic ending than the first, but one 
almost as positive. At the close of the Revolutionary 
War, England passed the peninsula over to Spain, which 
had already taken Pensacola, as an "equivalent" for some 
other conquered real estate elsewhere on the globe. 

The unfortunates who had made a home there during 
the twenty years of British rule were speedily packed out 
of the country. The Tory element could not return to 
the States. Many went to England, Nova Scotia, and the 
Bahamas; others, who had settled in Florida before the 
Revolution broke out, returned to Georgia and the Caro- 
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Unas, taking with them 1,372 negro slaves. Among the 
compulsory emigrants were doubtless some of those Hu- 
guenot citizens who had helped build the King's Road 
from Fort Barrington to St. Augustine. None of that 
sort were wanted on Spanish ground. 

When the Stars and Stripes were first hoisted in 
Florida, in 1821, Huguenot principles at length triumphed 
in that fair and fertile land. The darkness of the long 
night of bigotry and superstition was finally scattered by 
the light of a new day. At the first advent of the regime 
of freedom, a zealous Protestant began to distribute 
copies of the New Testament. An indignant Spanish 
priest ran after him and angrily bade him cease his 
nefarious work. The American looked him calmly in 
the eye, and then pointed upward to where the starrj 
banner was floating at the top of the flagstaff. The 
priest dropped his head and retreated in cowed despair* 
The Bible had come to stay. The bats flew away, or 
opened their eyes and took on daylight habits. 

The first United States Governor of the Territory, 
from 1822 to 1834, was the Hon. William P. Duval, of 
Kentucky. He was born in Virginia in 1784, and died 
at Washington in 1854. His great-grandfather was 
Marin Duval, a Huguenot immigrant who settled in 
Maryland in 1643.* His grandfather, bearing the same 
name, crossed over the Potomac, and from him have 
descended the Duvals of Virginia and Kentucky. Judge 
Gabriel Duval, of Maryland, a descendant from the; 
same original settler, was one of the early Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Governor Duval 
was a brilliant politician and a striking character in his 
day. He was the "Ralph Ringwood" of Washington 
Irving, and the "Nimrod Wildfire" of James K. Paulding. 
His brother, John Cope Duval, served as captain in the 
second war with Great Britain, and settled as a lawyer at 

* He built the firit brick house in Richmond, Va M before the site off which ■ tree 
planted by Governor Duval's father still flourishes. 
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Tallahassee in 1827. He was a brigadier-general in the 
Texan service, and then returned to Florida. At Gov- 
ernor Call's request he made a digest of the laws of the 
Territory in 1840. As acting Governor he secured the 
capture of a large body of Indians. He was a strong 
Unionist in the secession flurry of 1851. 

In the development of the affluent resources of Florida, 
so rapid and promising of late years, your racial kindred 
have borne an honorable part. One of the officers of 
this Society can claim for her family the possession, for 
some generations, of the old Spanish earthwork called 
Fort Poppa, on the St. John's River, about forty miles 
from its mouth. It is situated on Bayard Point, a Hu- 
guenot name given by General Duncan Lamont Clinch, 
after his daughter, Eliza Bayard Clinch, a great-grand- 
daughter of Nicholas Bayard, of New York. The whole 
estate comprised ten thousand acres. A large amount of 
land on Indian River belongs to owners of Huguenot 
descent. Fort George Island, on which De Gourgues 
landed before his attack upon the first fort situated on 
Batten Island, belonged, previous to the Patriot War, to 
John Houstoun Mcintosh, a grandson of Sir Patrick 
Houstoun, last President of His Majesty's Council of 
Georgia. Mr. Mcintosh married Eliza Bayard, daughter 
of Nicholas Bayard, so that Huguenots owned this his- 
toric island. 

A well-known gentleman of Huguenot extraction, Mr. 
Franklin W. Smith, has done much for St. Augustine. 
An expert in classical and antiquarian matters, his 
"House of Pansa" at Saratoga is the delight and instruc- 
tion of all intelligent visitors. He has wrought a similar 
work for the frequenters of that Southern resort in the 
perfectly devised and beautifully appointed "Moorish 
Villa." He also designed the Hotel Cordova, with its 
castellated Spanish style of architecture. His magnifi- 
cent plan for a universal historical museum at Wasning- 
ton will be, if carried out, one of the supreme ornaments 
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of the nation's capital, and a means of educational cul- 
ture not surpassed by anything of the kind in the world. 

In that palace for tourists at St. Augustine called the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, and built, in defiance of cost, after 
the style of the Spanish Renaissance, a panoramic picto- 
graph upon the ceiling of its alcoves presents a historical 
summary of the chief events in the annals of Florida. 
Among the emblems designating the nationalities or inci- 
dents introduced are the fleur-de-lis of France for the 
Huguenots, a sword with skull and crossbones to denote 
the tragedy of 1565, and a hand holding a dagger to sug- 
gest the judicial vengeance of De Gourgues. The dol- 
phins of the fountain niches recall the name given to the 
bay of St. Augustine by Laudonniere. Some of the fine 
pictures on the walls of the parlors or corridors represent 
characteristic incidents of the early history of Florida. 

The Huguenot name and tradition persist in St. Au- 
gustine with remarkable tenacity. With little or no war- 
rant in point of fact, except that all Protestants were 
called Huguenots by the Spanish inhabitants, the name 
clings to two or three localities in the city. Of these 
the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Vedder, the honored pastor of 
the Huguenot Church in Charleston, South Carolina, 
writes: "The Huguenot immigration to Florida is the 
most obscure portion of American Huguenot history. I, 
too, have explored the St Augustine cemetery, and 
sought to find something to justify the belief that what 
they call the Huguenot church, in St. George street, was 
ever so used. I found out nothing, nor can I learn that 
any one knows more than I could ascertain." 

Dr. A. Anderson, one of the best antiquarian authori- 
ties in the State, says : "I have never heard the tradition 
of a Huguenot house in St. Augustine. The so-called 
Huguenot cemetery does not, to my knowledge, hold a 
Huguenot. The land was given, after the change of 
flags in 1 82 1, to be used by the Protestants as a cemetery, 
and was deeded to the trustees of the Presbyterian 
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church. Spaniards of the last and previous centuries 
treated non-Catholics with scant courtesy, and did not 
trouble themselves to furnish cemeteries for their dead 
enemies. The Huguenots killed at Matanzas are said to 
have been buried in the sands, but I doubt whether as 
much trouble as that was taken." 

Another improbable tradition asserts that the corpses 
of the slaughtered French were burned by their mur- 
derers. However the actors in that American St Bar- 
tholomew may have disposed of the bodies of their Prot- 
estant victims, the souls, of Ribaut and his true Huguenot 
followers have come marching down the centuries, till, 
under the tricolor of our own republic, the Providence of 
God at last gave to fair Florida her birthright, too^ long 
withheld, of liberty, progress and full-orbed Christian 
civilization. 



THE THREEFOLD MISSION 
OF MUSIC 



All musical sounds are the product of vibrations in the 
air conveyed to the brain by the wonderful apparatus of 
the outer and inner ear, and then powerfully affecting 
the whole nervous system. Rhythmical and harmonious 
tones communicate the vibratory influence to the vital 
centres, and affect them directly for good or harm ac- 
cording to their adaptation to the bodily condition. But 
they also affect the mind, and, through the feelings and 
imagination, exert an incalculable influence upon the 
whole physical and mental organism. This influence is 
in proportion to the sensitiveness of the individual to 
music, and to its adaptation to individual state and need. 
For beneficial effect it is indispensable that genuine 
music, well adapted to the special case, shall be employed. 
To take a bottle at random from any shelf of an apothe- 
cary's stock, and therewith dose a consumptive, a neu- 
rotic, a dyspeptic and a melancholic all at the same time, 
or either one apart without regard to the condition of the 
patient or the fitness of the remedy, would be an approxi- 
mate parallel to the indiscriminate therapeutic use of the 
"Wedding March," the "Fisher's Hornpipe" and "Trau- 
merei." Wise prescribing is indispensable. 

In discussing the relation of music to health, it is 
necessary to take the broadest view of the second term. 
Health of body without soundness of mind and holiness 
of soul, is a mutilated and utterly inadequate condition. 
If that is all, it is the same as fractional wholeness, a 
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contradiction in terms. To regard music or any other 
therapeutic agency solely in relation to physical wellness 
is materialism pure and simple. Body and spirit act and 
react on each other, and health that is wholeness cannot 
be had by leaving out either factor. The object of educa- 
tion is said to be a sound mind in a sound body. The 
true end of life is a perfect whole; that is, a holy soul in 
a pure and responsive physical organism. This only is 
real health. Music is one means of securing it. 

The very name of this Society,* therefore, invites to 
the consideration of music as an agency for attaining 
and maintaining health in its largest sense. It has a 
threefold mission and power, physiological, sociological 
and ethico-spiritual. 

I. Under the first head comes the physiological 
potency of music as a health-giving agency. I shall only 
call attention to some of the facts, and draw some con- 
clusions for the encouragement of those who may find 
opportunity to carry on this delightful form of altruistic 
work. Whatever the scientific outcome of the use of 
music as a medicinal specific, its value as a means of 
cheering the weary hours of sickness, and ministering 
sweet sympathy to the unfortunate, is without limit. 

The therapeutic use of music, you are well aware, is no 
modern experiment It is not a mere fad. In all nations, 
having various grades of culture, the soothing, stimulat- 
ing, cheering, and directly healing power of sweet sounds 
has been known and tried. From the mother comforting 
her sick child, or the Indian medicine man with his 
monotonous chant, to the assertions of some of the great 
philosophers of old, and the experience of scientific prac- 
titioners in recent days, evidence abounds for the mar- 
velous though not fully understood potency of melody 
and harmony upon the disturbed and suffering human 
organization. Animals share with man the susceptibility 

* The National Society of Musical Therapeutics. 
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to rhythmic and melodic sounds. The dog howls at 
music in the minor; human weans sometimes do the 
same, much to the discomfort of the musician. The war- 
horse is stung to battle frenzy by the blast of trumpets, 
and soldiers of every race are thrilled and impelled into 
the jaws of death by the same sound. Camel drivers 
sing when their faithful burden bearers are exhausted 
on the desert. Texan cowboys do likewise, and at night 
when storms or foes terrify their wild herds they quiet 
them with their camp songs. Serpents are charmed by 
music, and fierce brutes have been lured from their prey 
by a sweet voice. Mice and mosquitoes, it is said, are 
drawn to their death by melodious tones. 

That musical therapy applies to the lower animals, that 
sick dogs or mad wolves can be cured by the sweetest 
songs that were ever sung or played, does not follow. 
Here is a marked difference between rational man and 
the unevolved animal. A spirit dwells in man behind the 
bars of sense that lays hold of musical vibrations, and, in 
the action and reaction that follows, a healing power is 
born which acts as a restorative energy on both body and 
mind. Whether the therapeutic power of music is en- 
tirely physiological, mechanical vibrations doing the whole 
business, or whether the mind within has the dominant 
part to play, cannot be decided offhand. But here is the 
fact, — only man, intelligent and responsive, is healed by 
music, and both body and mind unite in the process. 

How this effect is produced is a problem for physio- 
logical psychologists. Experimental science has not gone 
far enough in this direction to justify an exact theory, or 
to provide a complete system of therapeutic practice with 
this semi-physical, semi-spiritual agent. It is, however, 
sufficient to warrant careful experiment that so many 
medical writers of eminence within the past three-quar- 
ters of a century have uttered well-founded opinions that 
music is not a nostrum, but one of the many genuine re- 
storative means which directly affect the brain and nerv- 
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ous system. It excites important nerve centres with a 
sedative or stimulant power according to the kind of 
music and the state of the patient. As an analeptic or 
invigorator, its use for convalescents should be carefully 
adapted. Allegro, presto or agitato passages are not at 
all suited to one already hyperesthetic. Largo and 
adagio tempi would not be particularly beneficial to a 
lethargic condition. Time, accent and dynamic all exert 
a potent influence, and there is some reason for the 
theory that each person has a temperamental keynote 
to be observed in musical treatment. Since the law of 
tonality, or the relationship of all tones in a scale to its 
basal note, governs all kinds of music, and the keynote 
of any substance or organism is determined by its num- 
ber of vibrations, it would naturally follow that tones 
made by the same or harmonious vibration numbers 
would have a pleasing, restful and recuperative effect, 
while tones made by vibrations of a disagreeing, dis- 
cordant number would exert a disturbing and harmful 
influence. The Corti fibres of the inner ear, when sym- 
pathetic to a certain keynote, are necessarily excited 
more strongly by corresponding tones from without; 
therefore, such tones would tend to restore the lost 
tonality of the nervous system, and would be grateful 
and healthful to the mind that translates vibrations in air 
and nerves into true music. There is a predisposition in 
brain and mind toward the individual tonic. This dif- 
ference in persons is very noticeable as between the male 
and the female, the bass and the tenor, the contralto and 
the soprano voices and temperaments. The contralto 
notes are born near the fountain of tears, while the 
soprano rises to brighter skies and a joyful range of 
feeling. Aid this tendency by affiliated tones in a kin- 
dred key, and the result must be beneficial, compared 
with that which would attend the impact of dissonant 
fundamental tones. Certain acoustic facts meet us at 
the outset, such as that the major triad cheers, and the 
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minor depresses. Other facts of similar significance 
reveal themselves at each advance in intelligent experi- 
mentation* 

Schumann's tribute to a fellow-master suggests die 
ample provision we have in the rich stores of noble 
musk for meeting every need of the mind. "Schubert," 
he affirmed, "has tones for the most delicate shades of 
feeling, thoughts, even accidents and occurrences of life. 
Manifold though the passions and acts of man may be, 
as manifold is Schubert's music That which his eye 
sees, his hand touches, becomes transformed to music." 

II. The Sociological Mission of Music. Some writers 
cm sociology adopt the idea as basal in their theories, that 
human society is a distinct organism, subject to integrat- 
ing and disintegrating influences like the human indi- 
vidual. So much, indeed, is true that there are social 
wholes, suggesting organisms, which feel, think and act 
in unison, and which can be acted upon by common 
impulses from without. The psychology of the mob has 
been made a study by a French writer in the book called 
La Foule. Social science has to do with social wholes 
in great variety. Any influence that can remedy mob 
madness and foster collective sanity should be matter of 
study and utilization. 

If every individual has a temperamental keynote, the 
fundamental tone is racial. A family, a tribal, a national 
key is often perceptible, differing in different families, 
clans and peoples, so that a keen sociological ear can 
identify a certain prevailing tone as characteristic of cer- 
tain groups of human beings. There is a "Yankee tone," 
unlike the Scotch, Irish, English, Italian, German, Chi- 
nese or Hottentot tonal character. Folk-songs give a 
clue to national temper. When these national key-tones 
are accordant they make a grand polyphony, prophetic 
of the future harmony of mankind. A world folk-song 
would be a mighty harmonizer of warring humanity. 

It is simply matter of fact that the individual keynote 
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may be educated socially, and made to harmonize with 
the family, national or racial tonic. Thus the strange 
conglomerate of peoples coming to our shores is being 
rapidly Americanized; that is, taught to live and even 
speak in the American key. The lack of such a social 
tuning process leads to all manner of unsocial discords. 
Family, partisan, international and religious disharmonies 
come from violating the common keynote. Social tonal- 
ity is thus impossible. Frightful national discords are 
too often heard, as when Japanese and Russians or Turks 
and Italians fail to find any mutual tonic. The pro- 
gressions of history are usually carried on without ref- 
erence to the harmonizing of temperamental or national 
differences. Each individual, state or race follows its 
own tendency or interest till at last a distressing "wolf- 
note" is heard, setting the world's teeth on edge. 

Society is based on mutual concession and willing har- 
monization. Social science is a system of sociological 
"thorough base." In heaven, pure intonation — yes. But 
here, among selfish, narrow-minded men, "equal tem- 
perament," attained by yielding and compromise, is the 
only practical goal and law. In the socializing process 
music will have an invaluable part to play. Its central 
principle is like that of the Master of us all, "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." Let the members of an 
orchestra proceed on the common selfish principle, "Look 
out for Number One," and the Satan of discord will not 
only nab the hindmost but get the whole orchestra. The 
social obligation of mutual duty must be recognized by 
musicians, and all others, as members of the great chorus 
of humanity. Sometimes silence is the sweetest music. 
Mr. Spurgeon was once asked if a man could be a Chris- 
tian and Wong to a brass band. "Yes, I think he might," 
Spurgeon replied, "but he would make it very difficult 
for his next-door neighbor to be one." 

Music is the social art, par eminence. As no single 
note can make a melody, and harmony absolutely de- 
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pends upon the conjunction of varying notes of consonant 
vibration numbers, society is likewise a combination of 
unlike individuals who must approximately agree in 
thinking, feeling, willing and acting, else the world be- 
comes a vast, warring Babel. Music gives an object 
lesson for the social tuning process, and also greatly 
helps in the practice of it. When man grows wiser, there 
will be a communal use of music that will largely fore- 
stall police, judges, soldiers and jail-keepers. The gospel 
of music, or, better, the Gospel and music, are yet, let us 
trust, to save us from a dreaded social cataclysm. A few 
specific illustrations will show what is meant, and what 
is possible in this direction. 

A sturdy, headstrong boy runs away from a threat- 
ened whipping at school. He has a musical turn, and, 
after telling the housemother his story, he takes his flute 
and draws consolation from the melodious tube. Mo 
ment by moment his obstinacy dissolves, and at last, 
without a word, he puts on his hat and starts for the 
schoolhouse to take the whipping, and so right himself 
with the violated social order. A rather painful bit of 
musical sociology, but effective. 

A warden of the Massachusetts States prison said, "I 
have noticed that a good singer often produces a better 
effect on our audience than a sermon." Goldwin Smith 
recommends the systematic teaching of music in common 
schools as a preventive of anarchy. Carl Armbruster, 
musical adviser of the London County Council, says in a 
report on municipal concerts, "In East London at first the 
audiences were so ill behaved that stones were thrown, 
and the yelling of children, and even of adults, scarcely 
allowed the bands to be heard. Within a few years all 
was changed. The audiences were orderly and, as a rule, 
silent, applauding only at the end of the pieces. For- 
merly they were clothed in rags which reeked with dirt ; 
now the women try to dress decently, and the factory 
hands and dock laborers sit or stand in their working 
clothes, indeed, but not in rags as before." 
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In Boston the public concerts and the enforced tuning 
of street hand-organs (which should be a matter of 
statute everywhere) have had an educational effect of a 
similar kind. No better investment of city money could 
be made, within reasonable limits, than in furnishing free 
as air the noblest music for the masses. Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, the efficient head of the famous institution at 
Hampton, Virginia, testifies, "We believe sincerely in the 
value of music as a help in the uplift of our students, 
both Indian and negro." President Ziegfeldt, of the 
Chicago Musical College, gives it as his mature opinion: 
"There is no doubt in my mind that music can be made 
a valuable ally in ethical training. I have rarely failed 
to notice the beneficial result of musical training upon 
the mind and character. Demoralizing music, like similar 
literature or art, deteriorates ; but the best music at cheap 
prices would be a noble investment." Pure folk-songs, 
like the old French chansons sung by the Canadian habi- 
tants, may have a wider refining influence than oratorio 
or symphony, because they are within the comprehension 
of all, and appeal to the elemental sentiments. They are 
more healthful, mentally and socially, than the coon and 
coster airs that have driven out a far better class of 
folk-songs. 

The highest social principle is what we modems call 
Altruism, or the love for and care of the other man. If 
music in its essential constitution and tendency lacked 
this, then it could not be a thing of God's ordering. But 
it is altruistic through and through. It finds its most 
congenial service in cheering, comforting and healing the 
weary and suffering. And this takes us directly to the 
third thought I would bring to your consideration. 

III. We do not reach the heart and height of our 
noble art till we rise above its mechanical constitution, 
its sensuous effects, and its merely esthetic value. 
Music enters the auditive sense as a composite of vibra- 
tions, but it does not stop on the threshold. Instantly it 
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urges its way into the soul of the hearer, and there finds 
a being that feels, thinks, resolves and aspires under its 
sweet impulsion, in a mode and for ends that have noth- 
ing in common with the sensuous. To this invisible 
listener it speaks of a spiritual source, and brings a spir- 
itual message. What or Who can be the primal author 
of both message and hearer but an Infinite Spirit of 
artistic nature and most kindly disposition? 

It is not necessary here to argue the existence of a 
Creator, alone capable of such products of perfect wis- 
dom, power and goodness. As not a single musical 
phrase has ever of itself happened into correct form, as 
no symphony results from the fortuitous concurrence of 
musical tones, but must always have a composer equal to 
its production, so this wonderful art of music, and the 
infinitely more wonderful provision of air, ear, brain and 
mind, to convey and receive its tone language speaking 
things unspeakable in words, were impossible unless 
there is a musical God at the core of the universe, always 
working the will of His great, loving heart. 

"Begin as far back in creation as you will," says Dr. 
Munger, "in the geologic ages when there was no ear to 
hear, but only a note ready to be brought out, and in the 
forming air a law of vibration ready to turn the notes 
into harmony, and finally the ear of man ready to catch 
the harmonies his skill evokes, and behind the ear the 
soul ready to praise God in the sounds and harmonies so 
prepared from the beginning — here is an orderly sequence 
of steps and adaptations mounting continually higher, 
proceeding from God, and at last ending in God in the 
accorded praise of his conscious image." 

We can well assume two things in considering the 
mission of music. First, that there is a God — such a 
God as Music requires and discloses. Second, the spir- 
itual constitution of the universe in which we are dwell- 
ers. Speaking of the rarely considered argument from 
the existence of melody and harmony to the spiritual 
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nature of God, Dr. van Dyke says, "the beauty that 
enters the ear-gate is clearly not of chance, but of order 
and design. The peace that comes to us through the 
concord of sweet sounds is an effluence from the 

" 'central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.' 

"In this world of confused noises, turbulent and dis- 
cordant, harmony symbolizes the conquest of the evil by 
the good, the working out of the will of God, which is not 
indifference but joy, not hate but love, not silence but 
music." 

It is a great and a blessed thing to be able to say that 
God is in His world, everywhere speaking, singing and 
working in His children for their spiritual perfecting. 
Every musician is permitted in an especial way of com- 
prehension to believe and say, 

"No mere machine is Nature 
Wound up and left to play ; 
No wind-harp played at random 
By airs that idly stray. 

"A Spirit sways the music, 
A Hand is on the chords. 
O, bow thy head and listen, — 
That Hand, it is the Lord's." 

And that creative, gracious Spirit gives inspiration to 
the creative power in man ; that divine Hand formed and 
teaches the hand of man to execute the marvels of spiri- 
tual expression possible through simple musical sounds. 

How has it been in the history of human thought? 
Has this truth been unknown or rejected by the great 
minds of the race? The highest reach of esthetic intui- 
tion and, on the whole, of artistic knowledge and skill, 
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was attained by the Greek genius in classic times. And it 
is distinctly true that by them religion, music and health 
were regarded as inseparable. "It may safely be as- 
serted/' says an English scholar, "that the Greeks could 
never have become what they were without the worship 
of Apollo; in him the brightest side of the Grecian mind 
is reflected." Now, Apollo, the god of song and music, 
was son of Jupiter, in the significant mythology of the 
Greeks, and also father of Esculapius, "the blameless 
physician/* and grandfather of Hygeia, the goddess of 
health. He was the sun god, and this character may 
have intimated a knowledge among those descendants of 
long generations of sun worshipers, of the vital impor- 
tance of the sunbeam to health. But sunlight is only a 
continuous tidal wave of infinite vibrations thrilling the 
ether, and causing the whole gamut of color impressions 
upon the optic nerve, with all the related influences 
upon the nerve organism of men and animals. Whether 
the sunbeam actually sings at its work our senses are too 
gross to decide; but its analogies to sound are so close 
that the solar spectrum has its acoustic counterpart in 
definite tones. And the health-giving potency of the sun- 
beam is companioned by a like power of musical 
therapy. The Greeks early found this out Their philos- 
ophers recognized it, and the practice of healing by music 
went much further with them than it has ever since gone. 

Moreover, music was used for higher purposes than the 
cure of bodily ills. Pythagoras was not the only philos- 
opher, nor the Greeks the only people, that employed its 
gracious ministry for expelling bad thinking and evil de- 
sires. It has been in many lands a most important means 
of education, and a potent help to all forms of virtue. 

Having its birth, as an art, in the religious sense of 
earliest man, when has music not been used for purposes 
of religion? According to the law that expression fixes 
and strengthens feeling, music has always been employed 
as a natural medium of religious expression, and a fit 
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agency for elevating and intensifying the sense of adora- 
tion, love and trust of human beings toward the divine 
object of worship. 

What has this to do, you ask, with musical therapeu- 
tics ? Everything. Religion is the highest form of health. 
For health is wholeness, and wholeness in soul and life is 
holiness. What is the worth of stalwart bodily strength 
and unbroken physical well-being if these are all, if mind, 
heart, conscience and will are diseased, corrupt, infirm? 
Though a man be a paragon of robust health, but is self- 
centred, and toward others heedless and unkind, is his a 
whole or a wholesome life? A sonata that see-sawed, 
page after page, from tonic to dominant, and dominant to 
tonic, would nauseate the hearer in no long time. It 
must make God sick at heart to hear men sing forever 
the poverty-stricken refrain, Me, mine; mine, me! 

Allow here a musical definition of religion. Is it not, 
in essence, the setting of all personal notes in right rela- 
tions, and an accordant life? Religion may be stated as 
the personal melody and the social harmony of a pro- 
gressively symmetrical life, mindful always of God and 
of others, and in all things working out the theme of un- 
selfish love. In a word, Religion is the music, both 
melody and harmony, of a Christ-like life. 

Apollo or Jesus — which, do you ask? I answer, Both; 
but Jesus above all others, for He is above all. Apollo is 
the god of culture ; Jesus is the embodiment and minister 
of Divine love. Christianity includes the highest and best 
that the Greek genius gave the world, together with the 
saving principle of unselfish love, the lack of which has 
been the ruin of all unchristian civilization. Neither 
Apollo, considered as a personality, nor Confucius, 
Buddha or Mohammed gave to his followers the divine 
law, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." Jesus 
was the Great Physician of body and soul, and His 
method was and is that of selfless love. 

Wagner has left in the crown of his life-work, "Par- 
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sifal/* the expression of the truth that was central 
him, Love is of God The Niebehmgen Ring, on the 
other hand, has been called the embodiment of human 
love, and may perhaps stand as the Gothic representative 
of the Apollo ideaL In one of his philosophical writings 
Wagner unites the Greek and the Christian principles in 
these stirring words: "Let us, therefore, erect the altar 
of the future, in life as in living Art, to the two sub- 
limest teachers of mankind, Jesus, who suffered for all 
men, and Apollo, who raised them to their joyous dig- 
nity"; and he adds, "Christianity adjusts the ills of an 
honorless, useless and sorrowful existence of mankind on 
earth by the miraculous love of God." This is the faith 
that was pivotal in his final theory of life. It finds tri- 
umphant expression in that glad cry which furnishes one 
of the finest leit-motifs of the grand musical drama 
which has occupied the public attention so much of late 
years, Der Glaube lebt! Faith lives, faith in the God of 
love, and faith in the healing, saving power of love. The 
Spirit and work of this Society are a beautiful flowering 
of this new and living force bequeathed by Christ to the 
modern world. May it have a long and useful history of 
musical well-doing! 



THE HEART OF PERSONALITY 



What is the essential element of that supreme form of 
all known existence which we call personality ? It will be 
well, at the outset, to consider what we are to under- 
stand by this term. In the philosophical sense of the 
word, personality is a comparatively recent addition to 
terminology. The Latin persona and personaliter were 
made a part of theological language by Tertullian and 
his successors, tq express, in relation to the persons of 
the Trinity, the conception they found in the Greek 
hypostasis, namely, the substance underlying attributes. 
Persona came to mean the spiritual subsistence that 
"sounds through" the mask of external individuality. 
As applied to a man, the term personality, in its ordinary 
sense, has been described as meaning "not his peculiar 
traits, which may distinguish but do not compose him; 
but the sum of mental and moral characteristics which 
make him what he is as one human being, a separate 
soul." 

In common speech personality and individuality are 
often confounded. They are not synonymous. Indi- 
vidual contrasts with species ; person, with nature or with 
things. Individuality is formal, personality essential. 
German philosophy has developed the laws of individua- 
tion to the neglect of the deeper laws and forces of per- 
sonality. This has furnished another instance of abstract 
ideas becoming in a generation or two potent social 
forces. The concept of individuality has been exploited 
in the political sphere with tremendous effect. The 
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"rights of man," as an individual, supplied the motive 
stimulus of the revolutions of the last century, and have 
impelled the democratic movements of this. Individual- 
ism has run its centrifugal course in Church and State, 
till now the inevitable reaction tends toward socialistic 
enslavement. The evils of both extremes come from the 
nqjlect of that which is the life-force of normal person- 
ality, and differentiates it f rom individuality in nature. 

This essential element, which makes God to be God, 
and man godlike, is, in one word, love. When the in- 
spired Apostle indited that most pregnant sentence ever 
shaped in human speech, "God is love/* he wrote agape 
without the article, because, Meyer affirms, "it is a gen- 
eral definition of the nature of God." In this interpreta- 
tion, Catholic, Lutheran and Anglican agree. Calvin and 
Beza gave a more superficial exegesis, making love one 
of the divine attributes, instead of the very nature of 
Deity. This has led to a disproportionate emphasis upon 
the contrasted attribute of justice, which, on the other 
hand, rationalistic theologians, from Abelard down, have 
always slighted. The theology, soteriology and sociology 
of the New Testament are rightly balanced, because they 
take the principle of love as their vital centre. 

Definitions of person and personality are often in- 
adequate, because they do not recognize their elemental 
essence. Thus Coleridge says, "Personality is individu- 
ality existing in itself, but with a nature as a ground." 
But this tells us nothing of the "nature" that furnishes 
the content of personality. Take the standard definition 
of Locke, that "person" stands for "a thinking, intelli- 
gent being, that has reason and reflection, and can con- 
sider itself as itself, the same thinking being in different 
times and places." This is comprehensive, but lacks the 
motive and emotive factors. Noah Webster improves 
upon it in fewer words, when he defines "person" as "a 
living soul, a self-conscious being, a moral agent." iProf. 
George P. Fisher makes the chief constituents of per- 
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sonality to be self-consciousness and self-determination; 
But Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein had both of theseJJ The 
moral element is wanting in either caseH Consciousness 
is not conscience. Will without motive is mere poten- 
tiality. What is it in the self that determines itself? 

In his "Philosophical Basis of Theism," Professor 
Harris adds an important element, when he says, "A 
person is a being conscious of self, subsisting in indi- 
viduality and identity, and endowed with intuitive reason, 
rational sensibility and free will." This definition takes 
account of the central force of spiritual existence; but 
its catalogue of endowments does not clearly suggest 
that, as all the parts and wheels of an engine are useless 
without steam, so without "rational sensibility" the psy- 
chological mechanism is impotent and dead. Pure intel- 
lect, Aristotle said, moves nothing. 

Rosmini ("Psychology," I.1.5) touches the ultimate 
truth when he asserts that, "at the bottom of the Ego is 
a feeling anterior to consciousness, which feeling (co- 
extensive with the Ego) constitutes the pure substance 
of the soul." Is this "substance-feeling" mere proto- 
plasmic sentiency, or is it not a freely active, intelligent, 
outgoing potency? Is it a quality or function of some 
antecedent substance, or it is the real essence of being, 
immaterial, immortal because inherently active, and the 
self-communicating energy of all life? The problem 
transcends human knowledge. We cannot go behind the 
consciousness of sentient, transitive being, which is the 
background of personal existence. We know feeling, we 
know force, as we cannot know substance. The "thing- 
in-itself" forever eludes perception. Whatever it is, it 
must be negative, intransitive, the lifeless basis of forces 
which alone give it positive character or value. Recog- 
nizing this limitation of knowledge, we may yet inquire 
as to the nature and functions of the fundamental "feel- 
ing" which Rosmini considers the pure substance of 
spirit* 
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The traditional idea of substance and attribute has 
given place to the scientific conception of motion and 
mode. Force is thus regarded as the source and sum of 
all that is. Atoms are not conceived of as indivisible 
infinitesimals of matter, but as vortices of motion. The 
prime postulate of existence being immaterial force, may 
we not imagine this original, all-creating, all-vivifying, 
all-impelling potency to be that which constitutes the 
essence of the divine nature — love? In this view, love 
is not the conditioned and fluctuating emotion human 
beings know so well, but the primal energy, generating 
all, organizing all, blessing all, the force of forces, the 
potent substantia beneath and behind all things. Since 
God is love, this fact must account for all the attributes 
and activities of the Divine Being. It gives sufficient 
ground for the pluri-personality of God, and supplies the 
true motive of both creation and redemption. It explains 
that constitution of the universe which forever conjoins 
love and blessedness, so that man is not deceived 

"Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation's final law." 

The categories of absolute being and the esthetic cate- 
gories are thus but the metaphysical diagram of Love's 
infinite activity. The ethical categories show love in 
direct action, charactered by, and proportioned to, its 
oblect. 

pThe divine nature, however, is not undiscriminating 
self-impartation. "Love Divine" is forever wise, just 
and holy. God unerringly knows the right, and unfail- 
ingly wills it. But He loves it first, because it is His 
nature so to do. Right is right, not because God chooses 
it, but because He instinctively loves the right with all 
the energy of His holy nature. All else must be wrong, 
however beautiful or almost good. Hence, it is impos- 
sible that God should treat the untrue, the unjust, the un- 
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clean, as He treats the true, the just, the holy. He can 
consistently use severity, either as chastisement or as 
punishment. Wise and just love to "being in general" 
compels Him to "make a difference," according to the 
character and tendencies of specific being. 

Mulford rightly makes the ethical element chief in per- 
sonality. We have seen what this element is in the 
divine nature. It is the absolute propension of that 
nature in every part toward concrete right and good, 
and implies equal revulsion from all that is wrong. 
How, then, can actual sin be allowed in the universe? 
And how can the sinner escape the rightful wrath of 
God ? Passing by the problem of the existence of evil as 
insoluble by man, but as sure to be solved aright by a 
God of love, we find hope of deliverance from it in the 
same divine nature which must forever antagonize it. 
Human redemption depends upon what God is?} 

The universe is built upon the principle of altruism. 
Nothing exists for itself alone. Try as hard as he may, 
no man liveth or dieth wholly unto himself. The most 
confirmed egoist must at last feed the worms and fatten 
the soil. Ahrens ("Cours de Theologie") distinguishes 
"person" as being that exists for itself, while "things" 
exist perforce for some purpose or use outside them- 
selves. The stone has value only in its external rela- 
tions. The animal has a pseudo-personality, but really 
exists for the rest of creation. Man finds his end in his 
own development and enjoyment. God, as absolute, can 
have no relation to the finite — is necessarily self-centred. 
This theory ignores free-will and the love principle. The 
stone and the animal are alike shut into nature, under 
the law of reaction. They exist for ends outside them- 
selves because they cannot help it, and, therefore, are 
not ethical beings. But man is man, as God is God, only 
when he recognizes his relations to other beings, and 
gives love, gives himself, to all "in proportion to their 
quantity" and quality "of being." 
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iQod is the infinite Altruist. From creation's dawn He 
has scattered worlds as star-dust through space, expressly 
that He might live to bless their inhabitants. The the- 
ology which teaches that the Almighty exists solely or 
chiefly for His own glory, taken literally, is blasphemy 
akin to the sin against the Holy Ghost. The highest 
glory of that Being whose name is Love, consists in the 
eternal forth-giving of the infinite riches of His divine 
nature; first, reciprocally, between the persons of the 
Godhead; and then, just as really, upon every part of 
creation. "Of his fullness have all we received." This 
is life, zoe, the life divine, which Christ came to exem- 
plify and communicate. Self-centred existence, ho bios, 
the life common to animals and men, must be spent for 
others, "lost" for Christ's sake and the Gospel's, if we 
would have it transformed into zoe, the life eternaQ 

The modes of Spinoza, the monads of Leibnitz, the 
Ego of Fichte, and the individual of Locke, Hobbes and 
Rousseau are imperfect figments of the metaphysical 
brain. But self-conscious, self-determining, intelligent 
and free personality, the life-spring of which is selfless 
love, is the consummation of being. Infinite and self- 
existent, we call such a personality God. Finite and de- 
pendent, in any world or any rank of created beings, it is 
godlike. 

In such a personality lies the possibility of redemption. 
Soul is saved by soul, life redeemed by life. In a recent 
number of The Charities Review is this sentence, "The 
greatest power of Charity Organization is in its person- 
ality." Of that noblest saint of the medieval age, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, sometimes called the thirteenth 
apostle, and likened to the beloved disciple, Dr. Storrs 
writes, "But, after all, the vital explanation (of his won- 
derful power over men and over Europe) is in his re- 
markable personality." A greater than he, the Apostle 
Paul, was willing to impart not Gospel only but also his 
own soul to those he sought to save. Greater than all, 
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because wholly divine, the Son of God "loved us and hath 
given himself for us," and by that supreme self-giving 
we are saved and made like Him. 

The personal factor is the key to social redemption. 
Law without love ends in tyranny or anarchy. "We owe 
man man," said Emerson. All reforms not pivoted on 
personality must fail. Socialism without incarnate Gos- 
pel would be like a splendid steamer in mid-ocean with 
shattered shaft; the very power which should impel it 
steadily and safely onward is its deadliest danger. The 
kingdom of Heaven will come on earth only when all 
men obey the two great commandments of our Lord. 
For selfish souls Heaven cannot exist in the universe. 

"Art is much, but love is more : 
Art symbolizes Heaven, but love is God 
And makes Heaven." 



EVOLUTION AND FREE-WILL 



Personality is the supreme fact of the universe. Free- 
will is an essential factor of personality. 

Absolute freedom, the liberty of indifference, is a 
speculative figment. God Himself acts in obedience to 
the demands of His nature. That nature implies perfect 
harmony of the Divine will with absolute reason. True 
liberty 



"always with right reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her hath no dividual being. 



There is no will, in the proper sense of the term, but 
free-will. Compulsion nullifies volition. If the universe 
were an infinite series of cogged wheels, personality 
could not be. But there is abundant evidence of will, 
and of free-will, in the universal system. Sometime, 
somewhere, cosmic energy had supernatural birth, and j 

direction was given its activity. Beginning makes 
logically possible repetition of impulse. Dynamic ef- 
ficiency from without is indispensable to generate each 
increment in the ongoing of evolutionary development. 

What is true of motion is equally certain as to life. % 

The lowest form of life is beyond the originating scope 
of blind force. Energy has been called the Proteus of 
the universe, but mere transmutation is not creation. All 
life implies and produces free activity. The amoeba has a 
will of its own. It shows changes inexplicable under 
any laws of reflex motion. The higher the organic type, 
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the larger and the nearer uncaused is the freedom. The 
moral activity of intelligent beings is the highest and 
freest form of life. 

Compulsory action has no moral character. The un- 
free is unmoral. Coerced, neither God nor man would 
be the responsible author of his own deed. The free 
choice of good always accords with law. Evil is law- 
less and disintegrating. Without power to choose and 
realize the good, it is a question whether endless con- 
tinuity of existence would be possible, even to the Al- 
mighty. 

Hence, the attack upon freedom of will, whether de- 
livered by materialistic science or by fatalistic theology, 
is a direct assault upon the nature and government of 
God, and destructive of personality, morality, high art 
and immortality. 

This is the purport of the monistic philosophy, proph- 
esying in the name of physical science. The issue is 
unmistakable and momentous. Haeckel declares, "There 
is no such thing as free-will. Necessity is God." His 
followers assert that the ultimate law of the universe Is 
mathematico-mechanical causation. We shall yet arrive, 
they say, at the mechanical equivalent of consciousness, as 
we have at that of heat. Spontaneous action is impossible. 
"Free decision," says Auerbach, "is only the result of 
past influences." M. Luys affirms that "all spontaneous 
effort of the mind is an illusion, since every object of 
attention or choice is forced upon us by that cunning 
conjurer, the brain, set vibrating by external stimuli." 
Herbert Spencer teaches that freedom is an illusion, 
which "consists in supposing that each moment the ego 
is something more than the aggregate of feelings and 
ideas which then exists." "To say that these psychical 
states determine their own cohesions is absurd." Miss 
Martineau wrote in humiliating sincerity, "I am a puppet, 
moved by this string and that." Popular light literature 
diffuses the notion. Du Maurier, in Peter Ibbetsen, puts 
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these thoughts into the mouth of his hero: "Free-will 
was impossible. We could only seem to will, and that 
only within the limits of a small triangle, whose sides 
were heredity, education and circumstance. . . . That 
is, we could will fast enough — too fast; but could not 
will haw to will ; fortunately, we were not fit as yet, and 
for a long timie to come, to be trusted, constituted as we 
are." It is noteworthy, in this connection, that Dr. Mc- 
Cosh, using the same figure, makes the sides of the tri- 
angle to be heredity, surroundings and will. 

If the absolute law of the universe is the persistence of 
force working in endless uniformity, the very existence 
of free spirit, Divine or created, is impossible. This is 
the goal to which atheistic evolution brings its disciples. 
It seeds in pessimism, fruits in anarchy. 

Do the teachings of nature confirm the doctrine that 
man is but a machine? Physical science, rightly con- 
strued, cannot contradict eternal truth. It ought to throw 
analogical light, at least, upon spiritual verities. Yet the 
authors of "The Unseen Universe" say, "We cannot hope 
that natural science will ever lend the least assistance 
toward answering the Free-will and Necessity question." 
Professor G. T. Ladd, a competent authority, also affirms 
that "nothing of scientific value which physiological psy- 
chology has to offer throws any clear light on the prob- 
lem of freedom of will." Nevertheless, he says, "to call 
it an illusion is against consciousness, where experts and 
novices in cerebral physics are alike ignorant." But, 
though the gray matter of the brain must confess, as to 
this master force in the universe, "It is not in me," we 
can hardly believe that some plain proof of its existence 
will not be found in the broad and fertile territory 
opened by modern science. Nature is the well-pathed 
kingdom of regal will, its field of activity, and not the 
adamantine barrier to all free action. 

In essaying a fresh study of a long-controverted sub- 
ject, it is not with the presumptuous thought of solving 
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the hitherto unsolved; but only with the purpose of 
searching the disputed ground for any clues which may 
lead up toward harmonious truth. Certain general prih- 
ciples will help clear the field in debate. 

1. Nature cannot lie. If it could, science would be 
impossible, and religion an imposition. Simple conscious- 
ness is the reflex impression made upon the mind by the 
facts of the universe, both objective and subjective. It 
is the report which nature makes to man of all within 
its ken. A fact of universal consciousness must have a 
reality corresponding to it. The sense of autonomy is 
universal with all men of sound mind. Every human 
being of normal faculties says each day of his life, "I 
will," or "I will not," knowing that he might say and 
choose the contrary. The testimony of consciousness is 
corroborated by language, history, government, and the 
laws and customs of daily intercourse among men the 
world over. The inference is legitimate that free-will is 
a principle of human nature.* 

2. From nothing, nothing comes. Freedom is not in 
nature, and so cannot be a product of nature.t Heredity 
could not hand down what it had not received. There- 
fore, freedom is a supernatural endowment of moral 
beings. The cause is at least equal to the effect. An 

* In "Outline! of Connie Philosophy," II., page 182, Mr John Fiike says of the argu- 
ment for free-will from the testimony of consciousness that "it would hare been equally 
appropriate for the mediaeval astronomer to appeal to consciousness as testifying to the 
rerolution of the sun about the earth." But it is not claimed that consciousness furnishes 
an infallible philosophy of phenomena with its report of fact. All men know that the sun's 
rays come over the eastern horizon in the morning; the common belief that this was the 
result of the sun's movement around the earth was an inference based on insufficient data. 
All knowledge ultimately rests upon the truthful report of consciousness; but the material 
thus furnished must be built up in ordered systems by right reasoning. Normal conscious- 
ness testifies to man in all ages and lands of facts of personality, continuous identity, the 
possession, of certain senses and faculties, and the reality of natural phenomena. Among 
these germinal contents of consciousness is the universal sense of freedom of choice and 
action within varying limits. A false or insufficient philosophy regarding any of these 
original facts of human consciousness may be entertained; but if the primal dicta of conscious 
intelligence are denied, then all knowledge is impossible, and science is an igui* fatuut. 

t A necessitated universe could not give berth to eren the conception of liberty. "How 
can mechanical necessity produce the conviction of freedom, of choice, and all the activity 
of conscience ? If it could, then the belief in freedom and all other views, true or false, 
are a necessity. But, if necessary, they must be true; in other words, error is truth!" 
—J. H. W. Htuth*nUrg. 
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eternal, personal Power, conditioned only by His own 
nature, must be the Author of the equitably conditioned 
free-will of finite intelligences. 

3. Law is simply the method in which forces act. It 
is, consequently, not itself a force. As the actual mode 
of everything that is, it cannot be contrary to freedom. 
Law is concrete order, and must include every fact in its 
proper place and relations. There is, therefore, a law of 
freedom, or liberty within law. 

4. The idea of Force as Will has been called the 
central speculative conception of the present age. Spinoza 
identified intellect and will. Schopenhauer makes will the 
ground of all that is, but only as pure spontaneity or 
blind force, without motives or ends, and so not as 
volition. The universal will, in his theory, as stated by 
Schwegler, objectifies itself in three stages: (1) in the 
inorganic world as gravitation, magnetism and other 
forces; (2) in the vegetable kingdom, as stimulation; 
(3) in the animal kingdom, as stimulation, and also, in 
its higher forms, as conscious motivation. Since it is 
independent of space, time and causality, the will is in- 
destructible and free. But the individual is transient; 
at death the conscious will is reabsorbed into the univer- 
sal unconscious will. 

Hartmann tries to reconcile Hegel and Schopenhauer 
by conjoining intelligence with will as the twofold sub- 
stance and ground of all being. "The real is the willed 
idea." But the immanent purpose or design is uncon- 
scious. The unconscious soul of the universe acts not 
only with physical but also with logical necessity, and is, 
therefore, absolutely wise. This theory, though an ad- 
vance on Spinoza and Schopenhauer, fails to account for 
the facts of consciousness and history, in which freedom 
is manifest. The significant fact remains, however, that 
throughout the later philosophy Force and Will are iden- 
tified, thus furnishing a possible prophylactic against the 
materialistic drift of the age. Let it be proved that Will 
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is intelligent and free, and Force can no longer be wor- 
shipped as the blind tyrant-god of the universe. 

5. It is a principle of mechanics that energy is neither 
increased nor diminished by deflection. That law, as 
given by Professors Tait and Stewart, is that "a force 
acting at right angles to the direction in which a body is 
moving does no work," exhausts no energy. The corre- 
lated principle of mental action would be that the free- 
will, in diverting the stream of natural tendency, neither 
adds to, nor takes from, the sum of energy in the uni- 
verse, and so does not contravene the law of conserva- 
tion of force. 

E. D. Cope, an able defender of morality on the basis 
of monism, says, "The act of willing consumes energy, 
but the direction given to the execution of that will has 
no mechanical equivalent. The amount of thought can 
be measured ; the quality of thought cannot. Conscious- 
ness has a field of its own where it ranges free from the 
bonds of energy." This fact he pronounces the most im- 
portant known to man, since herein lies the possibility of 
turning the forces of life to good ends. This idea is not 
essential to a rational cosmology, but is of value as 
against objections to freedom of will raised on the ground 
of the conservation of energy. 

6. Permanence of form demands persistence of willed 
force. Cessavit e causa, cessat effectus. Permanence of 
character, in like manner, requires continuous effort of 
will, as essentially free throughout as at the first choice. 

Evolution, it is time to say, is an undemonstrated but 
admissible hypothesis to explain the genesis and history 
of the known universe. The general theory has gathered 
so much cumulative evidence in its favor that the great 
majority of scientific men in all lands accept it in some 
form. It gives a new point of view from which edu- 
cated mind more and more regards the universe in which 
man is an inhabitant, thus changing the relations and 
proportions of all things. It must be reckoned with in 
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any attempt to explain the facts of life in our world. 
Without assenting to the peremptory claims of the par- 
tisans of this theory, and; always rejecting its atheistic 
and pantheistic interpretations, we may draw from the 
principles urged by its supporters positive argument for 
actual freedom of will, both divine and human. 

The universe, as we know it, must have had a begin- 
ning. The fact of the dissipation of energy always going 
on under the lead of "the great communist of the uni- 
verse" — heat, proves that the present order of things has 
not existed indefinitely, under the agency of laws now at 
work. A starting impulse must have been imparted by 
a Power above nature. Breaks in the ongoing order 
have occurred which also demand the action of a super- 
natural Will to resume the process. The gaps between 
the inorganic and the organic, non-living and living mat- 
ter, insensate and sentient existence, cannot be spanned 
by an evolving potency in matter. Consciousness, Du 
Bois-Reymond proves, can never be explained by physical 
conditions. The monistic theory of evolution, according 
to Virchow, Cocker and many other scientists of author- 
ity, has not succeeded in filling up the chasm between the 
anthropoid ape and man, even in the line of morphology. 
Could the physical connection be proved, the psycho- 
logical continuity of man with the ape is undemonstrable. 
Man, as a moral being, is of another order of existence, 
whose chief attribute is free-will. His spiritual origin 
must be ascribed directly to the infinite, personal Will 
that underlies and energizes the whole process of evo- 
lution. 

Is it possible, we now ask, to trace the history of moral 
freedom in evolving nature? This problem must chal- 
lenge the keenest interest of every one awake to the issues 
in question. 

In the primeval cloud-ocean of cosmic matter, motion is 
the first postulate of evolution. Whence motion, and 
why? To assume it uncaused, is to assume the basis 
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of the entire theory. Causeless change in the original 
status is inadmissible. A chance beginning implies a 
chance world, which is contrary to fact. No power, no 
motion. But what the prinmtn mobile, to prdton 
kinoun, really was, science cannot possibly tell us. It 
can measure and explain the potencies of energy, but the 
original potentiality is beyond the scope of its utmost 
vision. The explanation given by the writer of the first 
chapter of Genesis, even if we call his method pictorial 
or poetical, is both scientific and satisfactory. No other 
cosmogony meets the demands of science so well as this 
chapter, when it affirms that the Spirit of God with 
brooding insistence "moved upon" the chaotic infinitude 
of homogeneous matter, and that then the formative 
forces of the universe had birth. There, in one word, 
is given the historic origin of motion, of which all cosmic 
forces are correlated derivatives. Light was probably the 
first product, then heat, then every other mode of motion. 
The ascending scale of forces, mechanical, chemical, 
vital, mental, spiritual, were thus by the hand of God 
strung upon the harp of creation, ready for the strange 
antiphone of good and evil, which shall at last become 
the celestial anthem of redemption. 

Objectless motion, however, could not produce ordered 

, form and sequence. Direction is indispensable, and this 

is the essential function of will. Not force alone, but 

guided force, brings the "Majestic" on her defined course 

over the trackless ocean to a particular harbor. 

The tendency to vary is the first condition posited for 
the evolution of species. What is there in atoms which 
necessitates variation? Even if indefinite motion hap- 
pened to produce change of form, why would not matter 
at once revert to its preceding form or formlessness, 
unless persistent will urged the atoms, against their in- 
herent inertia, into ever new combinations according to 
definite laws? Lord Kelvin's vortical theory demands 
creative impulse for the production of each separate 
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atom in the original, continuous, frictionless fluid. The 
same may be said as to the ion of later theoretic science. 
The genesis of every molecule requires similar intelli- 
gent agency. "Manufactured articles," as they have been 
called, do not happen into shape in any portion of the 
universe we are acquainted with, without manufacturing 
purpose and skill. 

In the process of development, will emerges at once in 
the conflict with conditions. Why does not the atom or 
the organism give up the strife at the outset? Conative 
power must be, or have been, imparted from without to 
initiate and maintain the self-preserving struggle. The 
higher the form, the more complex the organism, so 
much the sharper is the strife and freer the action. In- 
organic nature, having no freedom of its own, manifests 
only the external directive agency at work upon it.* 
But self-guided will appears with life, and attains a 
higher and broader scope of choice at each advance of 
living organic form, till, in man, volition reaches a degree 
of freedom that likens him to the Creator. 

Natural selection breaks down under the burden put 
upon it of accounting for the marvelous and purposive 
intelligence displayed in the order of nature. Whether 
or not adaptation involves final causes, the goal and the 
process of evolution necessitate a Designer of infinite 
wisdom, and an immanent Executive of infinite will. 
All science was in the First Mind, or it could not get 
into human minds through the translating medium of 
nature. God geometrizes. God is the master Artist. 

* Thomas J. Edison hat recently reasserted an ancient theory, of interest as it shows 
the inventor striving to get below phenomena and their mechanical relations, to their 
causes. " The Atom, " he is reported to hare said, " is conscious if man is conscious, is 
intelligent if man is intelligent, exercises will power if man does, is, in its little way, all 
that man is." This is important news, if true, from the world of the infinitely little, but, 
like much other information of the sort, impossible to verify. The great inventor apparent- 
ly forgets that the atoms which come from the dinner-table to feed his active brain, have 
no discoverable power of thought or will until they have first been taken into his system by 
•uperatomic volition, and then, under the magic of the life principle, which not Edison nor 
any other man has ever been able to produce or explain, made a part of his thinking brain. 
The life, the thinking power, the will force, have all come into the atom from a higher 
sphere. 
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God is the unerring Logician. The laws of nature imply 
a Lawmaker. The struggle for existence cannot account 
for either the mechanical principles, the laws of crystal- 
lography and chemical combination, the beauty of nature, 
the esthetic sense, the ethical constitution of man, or the 
moral order of the universe. It makes little difference 
in the argument where we insert originating causation, 
whether at the outset of the evolving process, at occa- 
sional points within it, or all along the line. Involution 
is the proper dynamic term for the theistic theory of 
development. More comprehensive still, if admissible, 
would be the compound term, formed after Greek prece- 
dent, Inevolution. 

Plato may be right or wrong; being may precede or 
may attend becoming: executive will is indispensable to 
work out the basal idea from first to last. Goethe said 
that we never catch the idea in the becoming, for "when 
we see anything become we think it (the idea) was there 
already." Spencer would not agree to this ; but in either 
case the result proves both purpose and immanent power. 

The tendency in nature toward the better, boasted by 
evolutionists, implies will directed by wisdom and good- 
ness. In fact, as the opening sentence of Kant's "Prac- 
tical Reason" affirms, the only real good is good-will. 
Variability alone might as weU tend toward the worse. 
The disposition of nature, divorced from the Power that 
makes for perfection, seems to favor degeneration. In- 
cessant effort, on the part of God and man, is necessary 
to resist the downward trend of things, and lift the world 
ever so little to a higher level. Progress is in a spiral, 
with many a bend and break, because of this conflict of 
the upward and the downward tendencies. Dualism is 
a plausible theory, but incomplete, and, therefore, untrue. 
Divine will, consecrated to the best, is supreme, and 
slowly triumphs. The principle of progressive evolution 
demands and splendidly illustrates this fact. When, 
however, the theory denies or ignores supernatural Will, 
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it cuts itself off from the only fountain of directive 
energy which can account for its contents of purposeful 
intelligence, and leaves itself like the bed of a majestic 
river without a drop of water. George Eliot uttered a 
sentiment marked by deep insight when she said to 
Darwin that the process of evolution interested her but 
feebly compared with the awe she felt before the mystery 
it veiled — the mystery, must it not be, of infinite mind 
and will forever at work in the universe. 

The history of man in the known environment of our 
planet gives definite proof of the freedom of human 
volition. The brutes have no proper history. Man has 
wrought out his own career in every age, and made mar- 
velous advance in many ways as the centuries have un- 
rolled. How he came by his freedom, neither science nor 
philosophy can tell. An evolution of free-will is possible, 
but only on the basis of immanent creative Will sharing 
the divine prerogative with the creature. The Eternal 
might well have been dissatisfied with a puppet universe. 
God may have craved the society of beings so empowered 
as freely to respond to His thoughts of wisdom and deeds 
of love. And thus, when He had brought forth a fit 
organism, "fearfully and wonderfully made," and none 
the less so if formed and perfected through ages of 
careful development for this one end, He may have pre- 
sented to His highest creature — sensitive, intelligent, and 
already possessing a non-moral power of will — some 
alternative involving right and wrong. It would most 
likely be in some matter of personal trust and obedience 
toward the Creator Himself, and might as well concern 
an apple as an anthem. It would probably be in the 
sphere of common, every-day life. And then, with all 
the possibilities of divine sonship or of demonhood trem- 
bling in the balance, the Maker may have said to the 
thing made, but not yet man, "Choose!" A higher 
potency of will may have been at the moment awakened, 
together with a quickened moral sense. The effect 
would be as though God said, "Let there be Right!" 
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and, henceforth, to the conscious thought of this exalted 
creature, Right was. Whatever the attendant process, 
then, and not till then, man was born as a moral being, 
in the essential image of God. Free-will is the creative 
faculty. "Every act of volition is a kind of creation ex 
nikilo" This faculty carries with it the potentiality of 
holiness. Possessing it, man exists in the formal likeness 
of God. Exercising it for divine ends, he attains moral 
godlikeness. 

Possession of any power is proved by its exercise. 
Every man is actively conscious of choice among motives. 
The most perfect clock could never say, "I will." But 
any sane man, any child who has learned that "I am I," 
knows that he can and does say it. Perception does not 
involve volition. Apperception does. Among conflicting 
objects of perception every one of us has the power of 
fixing the attention upon one to the exclusion of the rest. 
More than this, each human being has power to do the 
one thing that should be done, and to leave the other un- 
done. Browning's theology is near enough the truth 
when he writes : 

"God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 
As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of mind and heart, 
Given indeed, but to keep forever. 
Who speaks of man, then, must not sever 
Man's very elements from man, 
Saying, 'But all is God's — whose plan 
Was to create man and then leave him 
Able, His own Word saith, to grieve Him, 
But able to glorify Him, too, 
As a mere machine could never do. 



Man, therefore, stands on his own stock 
Of love and power as a pin-point rock. 



y* 
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Deity is not a subject of evolutionary conditions. But 
the idea of God in the mind of man is a matter of pro- 
greAive, divine self-revelation. This idea could not have 
come out of nature, for the universe, as Pascal affirms, 
does not think. It could have entered man's mind and 
grown to its present proportions only as revealed by the 
Author of mind. A progressive Providence has given 
mankind advancing lessons in the knowledge of God's 
thoughts and ways. Graduated revelation for the educa- 
tion of the race presupposes and appeals to the re- 
sponsive will of man. It furnishes the highest motives 
of action, to influence, not to coerce. 

The appearing of great men, from time to time, to take 
a leading part in human progress, is not wholly explained 
by heredity plus environment. Genius, intellectual or 
religious, is probably a supernatural gift to the world. 
It brings an increment of mental or spiritual force into 
history that can hardly have come from the factors al- 
ready at work. 

Even if the rare occurrence of great leaders of historic 
development could be explained by natural causes, One 
Man lias lived who could not have been the mere product 
of evolution. Jesus Christ is the consummate flower of 
humanity ; but the forces which might supposably account 
for all other beings on earth are utterly insufficient to 
produce a character so immeasurably above the best of 
mere men. The theory of Renan has been dismissed 
from court. There in Palestine, near nineteen centuries 
ago, was a plain inroad of the divine into the then fast- 
sinking course of human development. Yet the Christ 
was not a passive instrument of Deity. His twofold will 
was freely consecrated to a work impossible for any or 
all merely natural forces to accomplish. And ever since 
His personal work has been going on among men. The 
gesta Christi of nineteen hundred years defy the philos- 
ophy of Buckle and Draper. 

Near the close of Herbert Spencer's "Data of Ethics" 
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the author unintentionally furnishes a remarkable line of 
proof from scientific deduction, that Jesus of Nazareth, 
being what He actually was, must have been more than 
a man, and that He must also have introduced and em- 
bodied a moral force new to this degenerate world. "In 
the first place/' he says, "given the laws of life as they 
are, a man of ideal nature cannot be produced in a 
society consisting of men having natures remote from 
the ideal. As well might we expect a child of English 
type to be born among negroes as expect that among the 
organically immoral one who is organically moral will 
arise. ... In the second place, ideal conduct is not 
possible for the ideal man in the midst of men otherwise 
constituted. ... A mode of action entirely alien to 
the prevailing modes of action cannot be successfully 
persisted in — must eventuate in death of self, or pos- 
terity, or both." This passage recalls Plato's description 
of the probable fate of the just man, and emphasizes the 
power of consecrated will which alone enabled "the man 
Christ Jesus" to meet and subdue a world in arms. 

The same line of reasoning makes for the reality of 
regenerating and regenerated will-power in the life of 
every man who submits to this new force from above. 
Every Christian is, so far forth, an original creation. He 
is a "new creature" in Christ Jesus. Each saint is a 
spiritual genius, whose character is a fresh product of 
supernatural forces. All life is the gift of a higher 
realm to the lower. New spiritual life is the clear in- 
coming of divine power into the soul of man. He is born 
anew, "not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God." Every unregenerate per- 
son is such because he refuses to admit the life from 
above. His will does not respond to, and coincide with, 
the will of God. "Ye will not (ou thelete) come to Me 
that ye may have life." Man has the awful power to 
say No! to God. He has also potential ability, which 
with divine help becomes efficient power, to "return from 
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his way," that he may live and not die (Ezek. xviii). 
Conversion, though it be a content or a consequence of 
the regenerating act of the Holy Spirit, is, almost with- 
out exception, represented by Scripture as an act of 
man himself. Wholly dependent on the gracious agency 
of the Divine Spirit, he must, nevertheless, put forth the 
most strenuous effort of will he is capable of, in turning 
from sin to God. Prevenient grace does not destroy 
freedom or remove obligation. In exalting divine sover- 
eignty, the Bible never fails to recognize human auton- 
omy. Any theory of evolution, any theological system, 
which takes away essential moral liberty, is contrary to 
the Bible, to Christian experience, and to the spiritual 
history of mankind. 

"Unless above himself 
He can erect himself, how poor a thing is man!" 

Every step and stage of spiritual advance, every con- 
quest of the lower nature and of surrounding evil, and 
that renouncing of dear self-will which found its highest 
exemplification in Gethsemane, demand the utmost energy 
of consecrated will-power. To say from the heart, "Not 
my will, but Thine, be done," is the ne plus ultra of free 
volition. Self-sacrifice is the culmination of freedom. 
Calvary saw the highest manifestation of both which the 
universe has ever known. The cross is the divine symbol 
of the voluntary offering of self for others. Whenever 
man follows his Lord in the via cruris, he gives un- 
answerable challenge to the mechanical theory of human 
nature. The crucifixion of self, in the spirit of the 
Crucified, is not an episode in the struggle for life. 
Christlike self-abnegation is the exact opposite of natural 
self-preservation. 

Secular altruism may have its recondite source in an 
inherited impulse sprung from a habit of seeking the 
general good from prudential motives. But this was not 
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the spirit that moved Paul to wish himself, even by 
hyperbole, accursed from Christ, if that would save his 
racial kindred. Neither is it the motive which impels 
the true missionary of the cross, or the martyr of life- 
saving compassion. The real Christian makes the conse- 
cration of himself without condition. He abjures the 
underthought of completing or clinching Christ's atoning 
work. Every straight-out act of self-devotion done in 
this spirit is square against the principle of natural selec- 
tion in the moral sphere. 

The survival of the unfit is the direct aim and work of 
the Gospel. God, angels and good men join hands to 
rescue those who have broken the line of healthful hered- 
ity, and so have put themselves out of harmony with the 
life-giving environment of the soul. The saving work 
calls for the energy of personal will at every step. The 
divine decree doubtless includes the involution of human 
agency, but the will of man in action is an essential part 
of the process. It must come into play at the proper 
point, with afl the force of positive freedom. The Bible 
is bold to the extreme in its appeal to human free-will. 

Character of positive type is always the product of the 
conflict of personality with a hostile environment. Me- 
chanical causation leaves no room for character. Moral 
causation is a very different thing. Certainty is secured 
in either case. In the first, however, it is an unmoral 
necessity ; in the second, it is a moral certainty consistent 
with free-will. This distinction marks the broad differ- 
ence between mechanical and rational or Biblical deter- 
minism. Much confusion and conflict would be avoided 
by remembering that causation is not necessarily com- 
pulsion. Sociological statistics, relied upon to prove the 
theories of the mechanical psychologists, always show a 
shifting margin of difference in the sum of suicides, mar- 
riages, specific crimes or other subjects of comparative 
study, through a series of years ; amounting in some cases 
to more than twenty per cent., amply sufficient to give 
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room for the free action of individuals under the influ- 
ence of general conditions. 

There are, as Delitzsch well says, two kingdoms in the 
universe, the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of 
liberty. In the first, the natural laws of the world-system 
have sway. In the second, there is a reciprocal working 
of God and His free creatures. In this, "a moral system 
which interferes in the course of nature, and makes it 
serviceable to itself, has sway." For the producing of 
holy character, God breaks into the order of nature with 
disclosures of Himself, which have the force of new 
motive power to enable man to resist the natural ten- 
dencies of a depraved physical and spiritual condition, 
and, in his turn, to rise above nature, break the con- 
tinuity of evil, and prove his real freedom by submitting 
his will to God's perfect will. 

The ultra individualism born of the Protestant Renais- 
sance has given place to a mechanical materialism which 
under the name of Positivism enchains the intellect, and 
of Socialism leads society toward the state presaged as 
the "Coming Slavery." The theological pendulum earlier 
reached the fatalistic extreme, and now reacts to the side 
of freedom. In this tendency we may see the manifest 
influence of the Divine Spirit swinging the weight of 
Christian thought against the stress and pull of atheistic 
thought. There is a divine Zeit-Geist as well as a diabolic 
spirit of the age. And "where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty," that liberty which freely accords with 
law. 

Scriptural determinism comprehends in harmonious 
union both sides of the great alternative. Man is free, 
though conditioned. He has a limited liberty sufficient for 
the production of character. He is environed by forces 
which have a shaping influence upon him and his destiny ; 
but he can modify, and also exchange, his environ- 
ment. More than that, he can admit new spiritual forces 
into his soul that will make him conqueror in the struggle 
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for life eternal. He can "hitch his wagon to a star," and 
by his celestial Guide be drawn out of erratic and de- 
structive orbits into the infinite harmony again. 



This ptper was read before the American Institute of Chrittan Philosophy, in New York, 
and was discussed in a paper written by Dr. M. Allen Starr, A.M., LL. D. and in remarks 
by the Rer. D. S. Gregory, D. D. LL. D., and the President of the Institute, Rer. Dr. Charles 
F. Deems. The paper and most of the discussion may be found in Christian Theugkt 
Jumt 189t. 



THE VANISHING SENSE OF SIN 



The consciousness of guilty wrong-doing was the 
melancholy offspring of the first voluntary transgression. 
Then awoke the avenging rectoral faculty in man, which 
correlates disobedience to God with moral guilt and feels 
the stroke of justice before it falls. A shivering con- 
science has played a leading part in the human drama 
from its first act. It has put a despotic sceptre into 
priestly hands. Innumerable altars have smoked and 
crimsoned with propitiatory sacrifice. The fruit of the 
body has been offered to atone for the sin of the soul. 
Christianity brought the divine cure for the fatal plague 
of the heart, but at the same time whetted the edge of 
conscience and multiplied the proofs of depravity. The 
presence among men of the sinless One, His heart- 
searching words, and the convicting energy of the Holy 
Spirit caused more of genuine contrition than was ever 
known before. During the darker Christian centuries 
doctrinal error and priestly malpractice distorted the 
proper consciousness of guilt ; yet the sense of stain and 
blame has always grown with the moral growth of the 
soul. 

But now, within a generation or two, a remarkable 
change has taken place in the average feeling as to sin 
and guilt. The Aryan habit of thought prevails more 
and more over the Semitic. The dark consciousness of 
sin as the blackest thing in the universe, which brings 
down upon men the lightning of divine wrath, the for- 
merly overwhelming sense of moral criminality before 
God, with its fearful looking-for of judgment, has al- 
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most passed out of common mental experience. Few 
indeed are the Augustines, Luthers, Newtons and Cow- 
pers of our day. The opening supplications of die Litany 
must have become with many a meaningless repetition. 
The once keen sense of personal guilt in God's holy sight 
has faded into the neutral feeling that, while life is not 
all it should be, this cannot be helped, and the Almighty 
will not be hard upon the heirs of unfortunate tendencies, 
and the victims of unfavorable circumstances. The up- 
to-date prodigal, moved to better things, would say, "I 
am not fully evolved. Make me as my elder brother. 
Give me a new suit of well-cut clothes, and, for esthetic 
influence, a diamond ring; then provide me plenty of 
stall-fed veal, and I will aspire after and gradually attain 
a life in correspondence with a higher environment than 
I have enjoyed of late." The modern religious conscious- 
ness has widely outgrown the attitude of the penitent 
publican. The very concept of sin is rejected by some 
thinkers. Religious insensibility and irresponsiveness 
necessarily follow. A psychological fact of such a char- 
acter and so general demands investigation. If not a 
sign of progress, it is a symptom of moral disease, the 
causes of which should be known in order to apply needed 
remedies. "There is no deeper need of the present day," 
says a strong English writer, "than to revivify the de- 
cadent or dying sense of sin." Mr. Gladstone said in 
conversation, "slowly and reflectively, almost like a mono- 
logue" : "Oh, the sense of sin — that is the great want in 
modem life ; it is wanting in our sermons, wanting every- 
where." Causes of the* spiritual insensibility manifest 
will be found in current philosophy, literature and the- 
ology. 

1. Positivism openly declares that "sin is a fossil 
word." What has formerly received this ugly name is 
a non-moral phenomenon which has its causes in the nat- 
ural order, and must be treated scientifically. 
Pantheistic philosophy has no room for the conception 
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of moral guilt. If God is all, and all is God, what men 
call evil is an inevitable manifestation of universal being 
in finite relations. A Hindu expounder of the Vedanta 
system asserted in New York that "man is potentially 
divine, indestructible, unchangeable. To call man a sin- 
ner is blasphemous. By the different experiences of 
pleasure and pain he gains knowledge and expands till 
he finds his real nature, which is God." An American 
admirer of Buddhism, long, resident in Japan, writes : 
"Ignorance alone is the source of wrong and pain, and 
all ignorance must finally be dissipated in infinite light 
through the decomposition of self." The principle called 
tnu zen-aku shugi, "No virtue and no vice," adopted by 
most Japanese Buddhists, leads to great immorality, even 
among priests. The accepted setting of theosophy for 
Western inquirers admits the idea of sin, but confines its 
effects to this mortal state. Redemption is by reincarna- 
tion. "Crimes and sins committed on a plane of pure 
objectivity cannot receive punishment in a world of pure 
subjectivity. There is no hell, no paradise." "God can- 
not forgive sin. Vicarious atonement is impossible and 
morally monstrous." 

The modern pantheistic theories of bodily healing by 
mental or magical agencies are apt to deny the reality of 
spiritual evil. Amid the contradictory and often incom- 
prehensible statements of Mrs. Eddy are assertions like 
the following: "There are no sickness, sin and death in 
the divine mind. What seem to be disease, vice and mor- 
tality are illusions of the physical senses. These illusions 
are not real, but unreal." "There never was a moment 
when evil was real." "A lie is negative — alias nothing." 
"The mists of matter — sin, sickness and death — disappear 
in proportion as mortals approach" Spirit." Moral evil is 
thus put upon the same plane with physical derangement 
and dissolution, and is curable by the same proposed 
method, namely, disbelief in its reality. The ethical 
evaporates into metaphysics and disappears. 
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The various phases of naturalistic philosophy act di- 
rectly as a mental detergent of the sense of sin. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer, "experiences of utility, organized 
and consolidated through past generations, have been 
producing nervous changes which by continuous trans- 
missions and accumulations have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition, active emotions correspond- 
ing to right or wrong conduct." But whence is the abso- 
lute norm of "right" and "wrong," by which conduct is 
to be judged? Gn this theory sin is but partially evolved 
conduct, "a temporary incident of man's transition from 
a less perfect to a more perfect state." In this light it is 
to be regarded as a constitutional infirmity, "a venial 
failure to subordinate the lower instincts to the higher." 
And if life perishes with structure, there can be no judi- 
cial reference to a future existence. 

Haeckel admitted that his kind of evolution is clearly 
not moral. A tiger, whether brute or human, is not re- 
sponsible for its propensities. And if man is a mere 
animal in origin and destiny, human life is not neces- 
sarily sacred. The murder of a man, a German physi- 
ologist affirmed to Agassiz, is no worse in itself than 
killing a dog. If pleasure is the accepted criterion of 
action, why, stolen waters are sweet, and revenge is 
sweeter. Assisting the progressive work of evolution 
would be an obiter actum, not ethically binding. Where- 
fore sacrifice present good to a mechanical process? 
Why not let the weaker go to the wall? 

J. Cotter Morison declares that the sooner the idea of 
moral responsibility is got rid of, the better it will be for 
society and for moral education. Van Buren Denslow, 
in Modern Thinkers., theoretically defends lying, stealing 
and unchastity, on scientific and agnostic grounds. There 
may yet be discovered, Frances Power Cobbe ironically 
suggested, the bacilli of hatred, covetousness and lust. 
Already hypocrisy is a recognized form of hysteria. 
"Inhibitory insanity" is made to cover crimes and ex- 
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cesses which are the direct results of the lack of self- 
control. Hypnotic slavery is held to disprove freedom 
of will. The abnormal and exceptional are classed as 
characteristic. 

All evolutionary or philosophical theories, Prof. Orr 
maintains, which make sin a necessary evil, either from 
the original constitution of the world or from the nature 
of man, take away the idea of guilt and throw back upon 
God the prime responsibility for moral evil. Thus Von 
Hartmann speaks of "the inexpiable crime of creation." 
Even Rothe seeks the origin of evil in matter. Theories 
such as those of Hegel and Schleiermacher, which ex- 
plain sin as a necessary stage in human development, 
account for much of the modern minification of its guilt. 
When Theodore Parker describes sin as merely the trip- 
ping of a child in learning to walk, and Maeterlinck sug- 
gests that God in heaven looks down upon human faults 
with an indulgent smile, as one might regard the quarrels 
of puppies on the hearth-rug, it cannot be expected that 
those they influence should think of wrong-doing as a 
very serious thing, even though history and the daily 
chronicle of crime shade the picture in unmistakable 
black. 

Balfour says, "The naturalistic thinkers often pay the 
loudest honors to the majesty of the moral law; but their 
creed is against their protestations. The delusion of free 
will once dissipated, what then? Moral paralysis. Fatal- 
ism and the sense of responsibility cannot long dwell in 
the same mind." Can we wonder if a generation, taught 
scientific determinism, should practice moral indifferent- 
ism? In an able work on The Literary Movement in 
France During the Nineteenth Century, Pellisier con- 
cludes that "the natural consequence of determinism is 
the abolition of what has been called morality. There are 
interests and appetites, but duty no longer exists. Vice 
and virtue are products, like vitriol and sugar." 

2. Literature reflects the spirit of an age, and gives it 
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reproductive potency. The literature which embodies the 
moral sentiment of our own time, whether of contem- 
poraneous or of former origin, is in no small degree 
marked by a non-religious or a frankly pagan tone. Some 
writers of finest genius utilize the fact of sin for dramatic 
or merely literary purposes. Shakespeare and Goethe 
carry the suffrage of the reading world over Dante and 
Milton. The popular poets, novelists and playwrights 
are prone to make moral lapses more attractive in the 
doing than base in themselves, or guiltful of offenses 
against a holy God. Circumstances sufficiently palliate 
turpitude. Expiation is of man. Even Emerson, Morley 
remarks, "has almost nothing to say of death, and little 
to say of that horrid burden and impediment on the soul 
which the churches call sin." In the essay on Sweden- 
borg we are taught that "The less we have to do with 
our sins the better. No man can afford to waste his 
moments in compunctions. ,, Hawthorne treats this "hor- 
rid burden" of the soul in a spirit of morbid Puritanism, 
but with the redemptive factor of Puritan faith lacking. 
Henry James says that the author of the Scarlet Letter 
transmutes sin into imagination for purely literary ends. 
Du Maurier is a representative writer of a popular class, 
which speaks of evil deeds as fated, or free-will as im- 
possible. The descent from the motif of the Scarlet 
Letter to that of Trilby marks an ethical lapse in the 
literary world. Sir Walter Besant makes one of his 
characters testify to this fact : "We no longer talk that 
language. It is a hundred years old. In these days there 
is no more talk about sin, at least, outside certain circles. 
We call it a pity, not the way of sin. A pity, that is all." 
Renan dropped sin out of his theory of human life. In 
his Vie de Jesus it plays no essential part. He said of 
Amiel, "He speaks of sin, of salvation, of redemption, of 
conversion, as if these things were realities. He asks 
me, What does M. Renan make of sin? Eh bienl ^ Je 
crois que je le supprime." Mme. Darmesteter, the friend 
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and biographer of Renan, gives this confirmation to his 
confession of disbelief : "Like Francis of Assisi, whom 
he understood so well, Renan had arrived at the supreme 
indulgence — he no longer believed in the existence of sin. 
Evil appeared to him a void, a vacuum, a gap to be filled 
up in the gradual process of creation; but not a sub- 
stance to be vanquished and destroyed." Amid, the 
Pascal of our century, was preoccupied with the topic 
which Renan would suppress. "The capital fact," he 
said, "is not metaphysical, but moral; not even imma- 
nence, but sin." He admits, however, that the confession 
of faith of the nineteenth century lacks the idea of moral 
evil. "Its criterion is quantitative, not qualitative. It 
places evil outside of man." The creed of French secu- 
larism, as expressed in literature and philosophy alike, 
makes God a mere expression for nature. Virtue is act- 
ing according to our elemental propensities. Sin would 
thus be the inexpedient, or the malproportioned, or, per- 
haps, the unsuccessful, — Qui perd piche. 

3. Theology, as usual, feels the impress of current 
philosophy. Positivism, pantheism and Carlyle's "pot- 
theism" have got into the popular creeds and into learned 
and unlearned treatises on theology. 

The Hegelian doctrine, that sin is merely privative, an 
imperfection rather than a dereliction, and an absolute 
necessity of spiritual development, antedated popular 
evolutionism and left its mark on much theological think- 
ing. It appears in Ritschl, of whom it has been said that 
"the logical effect of his teaching, all writers agree, is to 
reduce guilt to a subjective illusion." The sinner's fears 
of an angry God are a needless torment. Reconciliation 
is simply removing this imaginary separation of God 
from men. All sin, as Plato long ago taught, is com- 
mitted in ignorance, and so is pardonable. Sin consists 
only in deeds, not in dispositions. Schopenhauer went 
still further, and identified character with temperament, 
will with unmoral spontaneity. 
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Original sin and inherited depravity are denied, of 
course, by all who hold such views. Thus M. J. Savage 
declares that "we do not need to be saved, in the sense 
preached by some, because we have never been lost 
through so-called original sin." This is Pelagius over 
again. Modern Pelagianism, like the ancient, holds to 
the doctrine of peccata per acrid ens. Evil is incidental 
and transient, originating in the sensuous faculties, and 
without lasting effect on the nature. Sin is an affair of 
the will, which all have natural ability to resist. Grace 
is a help to nature, but a radical, divine transformation 
is uncalled for. 

Two opposite theories as to man's nature and the moral 
quality of human actions have prevailed in the history of 
Christian theology. In the words of James Freeman 
Clarke, "Orthodoxy believes man diseased, and that by 
the right means he can be cured. It continually presents 
the theories of sin and salvation. Liberal Christianity 
regards man as in a state of health, needing diet, exercise 
and favorable circumstances to grow up a well-developed 
individual. Sin is a temporary malady to which all are 
liable. Duty and improvement are the remedies indi- 
cated. Man is radically good, and even divine." At a 
recent Unitarian convention the opinion was expressed 
that the evident loss of a sense of sin is a great gain. 
The new orthodoxy is rightly charitable to the errant, 
because of hereditary predisposition and deforming en- 
vironment. But there is a charity abroad, affecting not 
only theology but also penology and popular ethics, which 
covers all sin on the theory that everybody is really doing 
as well as he knows. 

The influence of lax theories is unmistakable in the 
tone and trend of common opinion. "Nothing is more 
certain," writes an observant journalist, "than the fact 
of a widespread disbelief in sin. That means the loss of a 
clear-cut sense of responsibility. Men fear each other, 
but they do not fear God." The silence and tolerance of 
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the pulpit has not a little to do with the somnolence of the 
general conscience. Popular evils are hotly denounced. 
Political and social sins are scourged. The Church is 
flagellated. But personal guilt before God and the essen- 
tial sinfulness of every sin are not urged as formerly. 
The preaching of the law is not a prominent note of the 
modern pulpit 

The result, indeed, is not all evil. The social con- 
science is more alert. Men and nations will not do what 
they once did without a twinge. It is even claimed that 
the loss of deep conviction and sharp remorse is a sign 
of progress. Instead of the question asked under stress 
of law, "How shall I escape ?" men, it has been said, 
have come to ask, "How shall I attain ?" The desire 
to be better is thus a sign of spiritual evolution. The 
position is taken that the Christian sense of sin was the 
intense force needed to rouse the ancient world from its 
easy-going content in poorly evolved conduct. The 
dogma of depravity was the intellectual exaggeration of 
the passion for purity. Now, however, "a sense of joy, 
beauty, knowledge, as good in themselves, awakes again 
in mankind." That is, the world is getting out of the 
Roman law-consciousness into the Greek habit of looking 
at nature on the beauty side, as reflecting the character 
of the Power behind nature. 

But will not this tendency, unbalanced, land the modern 
world in the very condition of Greek society from which 
the Gospel rescued it, when rhetoric was more than truth, 
and art was prized above holiness? Symptoms of this 
result are not lacking to-day. It is more than doubtful 
that men of any race can safely dispense with the Semitic 
sense of moral failure and ill-desert which has given the 
world its strongest, purest, most profound religions. The 
modem man needs that union of the Greek joy in nature 
with the Roman sense of the supremacy of law and the 
Hebrew passion for holiness, that is found only in Chris- 
tianity. 
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There can be no question but that the Bible, in both 
Testaments, with its twelve different words for sin, 
affirms human depravity in most strenuous terms. The 
whole system of redemption is based, on man's side, upon 
the fact of his sinful and lost condition. It is needless to 
refer for proof of this to Julius Miiller's classic work. 
The New Testament is meaningless on any other suppo- 
sition. The historic faith of Christendom proceeds from 
the conviction of man's ruined estate and absolute need 
of salvation by divine mercy. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
cannot be understood apart from its doctrine of universal 
sin. If the Bible and the creeds are not fundamentally 
wrong, the otiose condition of the common conscience in 
Christian lands should attract serious attention. Facts 
and tendencies being what we have found them, certain 
remedial suggestions are not out of place. 

The spiritual consciousness of Christian people is of 
first consequence. Every Christian ought to know the 
true relation he sustains to God and His government. 
Each should make sure that personal repentance is gen- 
uine, and relevant to personal guilt. Each should be cer- 
tain that his individual justification rests on Christ's 
atoning work, and not on palliating circumstances or sup- 
posed personal merit. The social conscience cannot be 
allowed to displace the individual conscience. Self-judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God, if the Christless 
world is to be convicted and saved. When religious 
people are indifferent to the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
it will not be esteemed of grave import by the irreligious. 

The pulpit is directly responsible for right treatment of 
this momentous subject. Old methods of presenting it 
would not now have the force they once had, but the 
profound conception of sin as against a holy and loving 
God must energize in the preacher, or it will rarely touch 
the pew. The estimate held of sin will be as the view of 
God's character ; hence the necessity of a living conscious- 
ness and strong presentation of the burning holiness of 
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our God, "who cannot look upon iniquity/' and is "angry 
with the sinner eyery day." The sacrifice of His be- 
loved Son is the measure of man's guilt, danger and hope. 
An incident of classroom experience under Dr. Charles 
Hodge has weight at this point. The subject of the day's 
lecture was Sin in its manifold aspects. After close 
analysis by that keen, logical mind, in which the different 
kinds of sin were clearly depicted and strongly empha- 
sized, the lecturer's voice choked and his broad chest 
heaved with emotion. In tones that came from the heart 
he said, in closing, "And these sins, brethren, are ours." 
A silence came over the class such that each soul seemed 
to see its own deformity and guilty stains as in the sight 
of God. Instead of the usual questions and remarks by 
the students, the class separated, and all, says one of 
their number, went to their rooms convicted of sin. The 
pulpit itself must be under conviction, if hearers are to 
feel their guilt. 

New arguments, suited to the mental habit of the time, 
are within reach of every intelligent preacher, to be used 
with adaptive discretion. For example, let him call atten- 
tion to the undoubted fact that all animal tribes have been 
true to type, while man is a universal and woeful excep- 
tion to the general rule. This fact, brought out by the 
Duke of Argyle in The Unity of Nature, is strongly pre- 
sented by J. R. Illingworth in his work entitled Divine 
Immanence: 

"There is one department of the world in which de- 
monstrably the reign of law breaks down. The motions 
of the stars are mathematically accurate; vegetable life 
preserves its annual round ; animals, till man has touched 
them, follow the instincts of their kind. But with man 
the case is different. His appetites and instincts are as 
well adapted as those of other animals to ensure the 
preservation of individuals and the race, yet he con- 
tinually misuses them to the detriment of both. His rea- 
son endows him with a unique capacity for promoting 
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the progress of his kind, yet his almost habitual use of it 
is self-regarding and anti-social. His will is conscious of 
a moral law, yet disobeys it. His whole body and soul 
are involved in one complex, composite disease, due to 
the violation of the appropriate and natural laws of his 
species. This condition, therefore, is quite accurately 
described as lawlessness (anomia), and involves a real 
breach of universal order — a miracle in the objectionable 
sense of the term." 

In this respect the moral history of mankind is a tre- 
mendous break in the evolutionary process. Moral evil 
has entered it, and is responsible for human degeneracy. 
The Fall, whenever and however it took place, is the 
only key to the historic facts. Redemptive influences 
from without are the sole power which have ever resisted 
the downward moral trend, or which can save individuals 
or the rac£. Huxley in his serious mood confessed the 
hopelessness of the situation on natural grounds. 
Thoughtful reformers despair of socialistic salvation 
without some power capable of counteracting ingrained 
selfishness. An agnostic English writer has postulated 
the absolute necessity of a new moral force to rescue 
modern society, and prevent its reversion to the bestial 
stage. No other force, no other remedy than the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is needed. But the ethically moribund 
condition of mankind without it must be recognized, and 
the spiritual microbe of sin identified and exterminated 
by the curative power of the Gospel. 

Experimental evidence is not wanting to give scientific 
enforcement to the Biblical view of sin. Penologists and 
alienists of late make much less of heredity as a cause of 
either moral or mental aberration, but lay increasing 
stress on lack of self-control, and actual choice of evil. 
A sociological investigator has published his conclusion 
("The Criminal in the Open," Josiah Flynt, in the 
Forum), based on close observation of the criminal class, 
which tells forcibly against the theories that explain all 
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sorts of misdoing by unfortunate heredity, physiological 
degeneracy and unfavorable environment. In his quest 
for facts file writer lived for years with tramps and pro- 
fessional criminals. He knows both classes thoroughly, 
and does not agree with their scientific and sentimental 
apologists. He affirms that the habitual criminal is not 
either a physical or a moral degenerate. His class com- 
pares favorably as to forehead and ears with other men. 
They know right and wrong, and choose to get what 
they want by doing wrong, taking the risks involved. 
That ignorance is not the inevitable producing cause of 
iniquity is shown by the rapid increase of crime within 
recent decades, parallel with the widespread increase of 
popular education. The Bible pedigree of sin as own 
child of lust is confirmed by inductive science. 

The newer psychology gives added proof of man's 
moral responsibility for his voluntary acts. Idiomotor 
force is recognized by the physiological psychologists as 
presiding over the formation of habits and directing the 
current of the will. Ideas have hands and feet in a more 
intimate, decisive sense than Hegel meant. There is "a 
spirit in their feet that leads them" to the last choice and 
act. The invisible hands of a controlling idea move the 
index of the will to the compass point of good or evil by 
what seems fatality. The thought is father to the fact. 
But though the deed is determined by the ruling idea, 
responsibility was actual and complete at the outset when 
the idea was presented, considered and accepted. "Ideas 
entertained tend to pass into action; a plan conceived 
and cherished tends to execute itself ; but, as Fichte long 
ago said, the real force is not in the ideas, but in the will 
of the person who adopted them as his. . . . Ideas in 
themselves are pale and ineffective as the shades of 
Homeric mythology ; they are dynamic onlv as they pass 
through the needle's eye of the subject" (Andrew Seth, 
Man's Place in the Casinos). The first step in evil costs. 
The price paid is the slavery of the will, with usury of 
guilt and penal suffering. 
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Where the sense of moral responsibility has been 
blunted by the mechanical theory of human life, it ought 
to be sufficient disproof of the view that human action is 
mere reaction under nerve stimulus, to point the candid 
mind to a single indisputable fact. If physical irritation 
and psychic activity were identical, or were tied together 
in inevitable sequence, they would never, by any possi- 
bility, disagree. But individual consciousness and all his- 
tory unite in proving that there is a resisting and poten- 
tially controlling force which has risen up in the bosom of 
nature, and asserts a directive authority over life. Now, 
"a self-acting and self -regulating machine is not a ma- 
chine." Effort modifies evolution. Morality is the prod- 
uct of will. Perception and reason are for conduct. 
This, according to Prof. William James, is "one of the 
fundamental conclusions to which the entire drift of 
modern physiological investigation sweeps us." The non- 
use or misuse of this regal power of the human will con- 
stitutes the indictment against mankind to which every 
individual must plead guilty. And while, in contrast 
with the popular Rousseau view of the inherent goodness 
of human nature, the modern evolutionary theory far 
exceeds Christian theology in its assertion of the brute 
in man, it is undeniable that the gravamen of sin is not 
its animalism. Man's wrong-doing, Dr. George A. Gor- 
don rightly asserts, is never simple brutality. "It may be 
brutal, vicious, criminal, but it is infinitely more. It is 
sin ; it is done against God. Man's error is not the mis- 
take of an animal ; it is the wandering of a child of God." 

The true nature of sin appears when it is seen in its 
relation to Christ and Him crucified. The white light of 
divine love brings out its blackness. "Character and con- 
duct," wrote the greatest statesman of England in our 
day, "are never so vividly set before me as when in 
silence I bend in the presence of Christ, revealed not in 
wrath, but in love to me." No system of Christian the- 
ology can stand that lightly treats of sin. The cross will 
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forever rebuke and frustrate the attempt to rob the great 
sacrifice of the Son of God of its real ground. The very 
heart of the Gospel is that "God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us." 

The Word of God furnishes the most conclusive and 
effective arguments for enforcing the positive truth as to 
the solemn fact of man's actual guilt for every sin. The 
moral law is God's unchanging standard of right and 
wrong. Paul knew the convicting power of it when he 
wrote, "That sin by the commandment might become ex- 
ceedingly sinful." But he could add to the conscience- 
awakening force of the revealed law a stronger argu- 
ment : "For what the law could not do, God sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, con- 
demned sin in the flesh." And the Holy Spirit brings 
home to heart and conscience the most condemning fact 
of all, when convicting men, in the words of Christ Him- 
self, "of sin because they believe not on Me." Wisdom 
above what is written by the Spirit of God must prove 
falsehood and folly. 



THE GOD CONCEPT IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

PRESENT-DAY TYPES OF THOUGHT AMONG CHRISTIAN 

THEISTS. 



Mr. Beecher was once asked his opinion about some 
burning theological question of his later years, and an- 
swered, "There is but one question to-day, 'Is there a 
God ?' " He foresaw the inevitable drift of materialistic 
evolution, and almost his latest work was an honest effort 
to turn the irresistible current of the thought of his time 
in the direction of theistic evolution. 

Absolute atheists are scarce in any age. Those who 
now deny belief in a personal deity usually deify force or 
law, and attribute some of the qualities of personality to 
the universal energy. Most of them modestly rank them- 
selves as agnostics. Yet atheistic tendencies are evident, 
in expression if not in fundamental thought and attitude 
of life. One of England's prominent Socialists publicly 
declares that he believes in neither a Heavenly Father, 
a Divine Saviour, a coming Judgment, nor a personal 
immortality, though this does not imply bald atheism. 
French children have been taught from Paul Bert's 
"Freethinker's Catechism for Public Schools" that "God 
is an expression," namely, for Nature. M. Viviani, Min- 
ister of Labor and Commerce, in a speech before the 
Chamber of Deputies, boasted that the free-thinking men 
of France had "put out the stars in Heaven." A Russian 
writer affirms that "a day will come when religious 
dogma will cast off all belief in any divinity. Then men 
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will practice true religion without God." Gorki declares 
that "The dissolution of the idea of a personal God 
seems inevitable among intellectual circles as well as 
with the masses. A new psychological type is forming 
in which the idea of God will be absent" An able writer 
in The Open Court represents God as speaking to men 
to disclose what He is, saying, "I am the law, single, 
supreme, changeless and eternal. I give one thing only, 
and that is compensation/' 

A favorite expression with some, adopted from 
Haeckel, represents God as "the sum of the forces of the 
universe." Haeckel at times uses theistic phraseology 
which Christians could well accept, to express, however, 
the doctrine of physical monism. But his real opinion 
he states in plain terms: "The Monism of the Cosmos 
which we establish on the clear law of Substance, pro- 
claims the absolute dominion of eternal, iron laws 
throughout the universe. It shatters at the same time 
the three constant factors of the Dualistic Philosophy, 
the Personality of God, Immortality of the Soul, and the 
Freedom of the Will." 

Hume and Goethe, Darwin, Haeckel and Buechner 
have taught several generations of educated and half- 
educated youth to reject the theism of their forebears. 
Cosmic energy is their God, persistence of force the con- 
stitution of its kingdom, dynamic evolution its executive. 
"What lies back of evolution, what force, power or influ- 
ence put its laws into operation is an insoluble mystery." 

Contributory causes to the change of attitude of many 
in our generation toward the Supreme Ruler of men are 
Positivism deifying humanity, Democracy magnifying in- 
dividualism, and Pantheism in various forms, from the 
sublime to the absurd. 

The pantheistic strain runs through so much of modern 
thinking on such subjects that it claims attention. It can 
be traced from the Vedic writers, through the Eleatic 
school, the Neo-Platonists, the Mystics, and Spinoza, 
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Schilling, Pope and Wordsworth to Christian Science and 
the "New Theology" of the London City Temple, which 
may thus claim a respectable ancestral line. Goethe voices 
the thought of many who still use theistic terms for the 
invisible Power evident in Nature, when he says : "Every- 
thing which exists necessarily pertains to the essence of 
God; therefore, God is the one Being whose existence 
includes all things." William James confessed that, after 
looking through all the theories as to human conscious- 
ness and mental action, it seemed to him as though a 
universe-soul, upspringing and energizing in the psychical 
activity of man, might be the true explanatory cause. 
His pragmatic scheme affords the conclusion that the 
belief in God, whatever form it takes, works well, and 
that it is our business here to make the theistic plan 
work within our scope. God has His own perfection and 
triumph still to achieve, and He depends on man to 
labor with him to this end. R. J. Campbell puts the 
matter in a similar way. The Cosmic Process, he says, 
is "the infinite pressing up through the finite." God is 
the mysterious consciousness whidi is finding expression 
in the Universe. The Universe is God's thought about 
Himself. So far as I am able to think it along with Him, 
I and God are one. Man is a mode of the Infinite. Our 
sub-liminal self is God in us (the endosmose, as it were, 
of divinity). God has a human side, of which Jesus is 
the best expression. So far as we embody the Christ 
spirit we share the same divine nature. 

The Christian element in the New Theology saves it 
from being a mere revival of Greek idealistic philosophy ; 
but it does not save that philosophy in either form from 
being at bottom pantheistic. It is, after all, a physico- 
spiritual pantheism, in which God is robbed of person- 
ality, and man of ethical independence. For the God 
who literally fills space and wells up in human conscious- 
ness is not a Heavenly Father, dealing with us as with 
children who have a moral life of their own ; but an in- 
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finite ocean of conscious or unconscious power, with 
omnipresent, irresistible tides running into and filling up 
the numberless finite crevices of boundless space. Deity 
is in the monkey, the tiger and the gnat, in the diamond 
and the slime, as really as in man, though not so char- 
acteristically. Personality is gone. An ethical Deity is 
not necessary to the scheme. If the whole cosmic process 
is one long incarnation of the very being of God, then 
every monstrous idol and its worshippers, the Devil 
devotees of India and Africa, and the Black-Handers of 
New York, are all manifestations of God. And if God 
must realize Himself in order to know Himself, or if, 
as Andrew Seth humorously suggests, He arrived at 
complete knowledge of Himself only when Hegel's 
philosophy was published a century ago, then He was 
not God at all, but only a technical term. 

All pantheistic theories, even this latest, belittle sin, 
cripple prayer, and confound the diverse modes of the 
divine immanence. When Mr. Campbell says, "We have 
no being that is not God's," we will accept the identity 
as one of likeness, not of substance. A child shares the 
parental life in a derivative way, but is ethically inde- 
pendent and responsible. Such is our relation to God. 

"For is He not all but thou that hast power to feel 'I 
am F? 
Speak to Him then, for He hears, and spirit with spirit 
can meet." 

In Haeckel's great work, the "General Morphology," 
he says : "God is the sum of all forces, and therefore of 
all matter. Every conception of God that separates Him 
from matter, and opposes to Him a sum of forces that 
are not of a divine nature, leads to amphitheism (or di- 
theism) and on to polytheism." This does not necessarily 
follow, any more than that man and his body or his 
machine are two men. Moreover, mind, consciousness, 
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will, so far as we know, are associated only with proto- 
plasm, and large portions of matter cannot exist in that 
form because of intense heat or cold ; therefore, the ma- 
terial basis of pantheism fails. 

Christian theism does not oppose to God any forces 
whatever except such as may accompany perverted free- 
will, and these it posits as subject to the Almighty, and 
permitted to act against His will only for a time to 
develop some divine and gracious purpose. The root of 
modern anti-theism is its' mortal antipathy to free-will 
in any form or degree, divine or human. Real person- 
ality it cannot endure in the universe. Yet if God, what- 
ever the term stands for, be the sum of all forces, what 
force is to be compared with personality? Gravitation, 
heat, chemical affinity are as nothing for power and 
value in comparison with thought, will and love. With- 
out the personal factor history, art, society, moral evo- 
lution, heaven in any form worth having, would be im- 
possible. The universe is incomprehensible and motive- 
less if self-conscious mind, heart and will, capable of 
forming and attaining ideal good, are not. A passage 
from William James' "Pragmatism" has point and weignt 
here: 

"The notion of God, however inferior in clearness to 
those mathematical notions current in mathematical 
philosophy, has at least this practical superiority over 
them, that it guarantees an ideal order that shall be per- 
manently preserved. A world with a God in it, to say 
the last word, may indeed burn up or freeze, but we 
then think of Him as still mindful of the old ideals, and 
sure to bring them elsewhere to fruition. . . . This 
need of an eternal moral order is one of the deepest 
needs of our breast. And those poets, like Dante and 
Wordsworth, who live in the conviction of such an order, 
owe to that fact the extraordinary tonic and consoling 
power of their verse. . . . Materialism means simply 
that the moral order is not eternal, and the cutting off 
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of the ultimate hopes ; spiritualism means the affirmation 
of an eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope." 

We must surely allow to God that which we claim for 
ourselves, the power to form ideals, and the faculties to 
attain them. Evolution, yes. But no power can develop 
something out of nothing. Intelligence, design, goodness, 
justice, tenderness exist in the universe before they arise 
in the course of human evolution. "Progress is the de- 
velopment of what eternally is." History, science and 
philosophy agree with theology in this. Evolution is in- 
volution realized. Out of nothing nothing comes. Fac- 
tors make facts on any scale, in any world. The periodic 
festival at Bayreuth has been a gradual development, 
running far back in the history of the drama, musk, 
poetry and all adjunct arts. It requires the co-operation 
of a staff of six hundred persons, including some of the 
best artists and actors from various lands, who gladly 
give their time and skill. An orchestra of a hundred 
and twenty-five, and hundreds of skilled and unskilled 
helpers are necessary to the presentation of the plays. 
But, with them all, the festival is an evolution of musical 
and dramatic forces attaining that splendid result only 
as they express one supreme, original, commanding per- 
sonality — Richard Wagner. And Wagner can be known 
in substantial truth from the expressions of his artistic 
thought found in the music, the dramatis persons and 
their action, and in the very edifice at Bayreuth. He was 
equal to all that is there. 

God is equal to the universe. We can know, according 
to our capacity and sympathetic insight, what He is from 
what we know of His work in nature and in man. This 
must be so unless, as Iverach ironically suggests, attri- 
butes are means of concealing and not of revealing sub- 
stance. "The conviction deepens with the ages," he says, 
"that there is a thought greater than our thought, a 
system larger than any we yet have grasped, an ideal 
formed for man, and not merely by man." All serious 
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thinkers agree with Spencer when he exclaims: "I am 
in the presence of an infinite and eternal Energy, from 
which all things proceed." And most men, in their best 
moments of mental and spiritual intuition, feel as Darwin 
confessed he did: "I am sometimes overwhelmed by 
the sense of a personal Being around and above me." 
Have we not as much right, it has been well asked, to 
believe in an infinite and eternal Intelligence as in an 
infinite and eternal Energy? Force, force, what can it be 
in its origin but the exercise of spiritual will power? 
Scientific thinkers are working out of the bottomless 
morass of Materialism, and are compelled to see before 
and behind the forces at work in evolution evidences of 
intelligence in action. The present attitude of some of 
the best scientific minds in Germany and elsewhere is 
expressed by the statement of Reinke, of Kiel : "I dis- 
tinguish in Nature intelligent forces as the ruling, and 
energetic forces as the subordinate, agencies. The world 
consists of 'energies' and 'dominants/ Physics is con- 
cerned solely with 'energies/ Physiology with 'energies' 
and 'dominants,' Mental Science only with 'dominants' 
and their products. In the union of 'dominants' with 
'energies' we discover a spiritual element in Nature." 

Spiritual Monism may yet explain the "riddle of the 
universe." It is being elucidated for American and Eng- 
lish readers in such semi-popular works as Hudson's 
"Divine Pedigree of Man," and W. L. Walker's "Chris- 
tian Theism and Spiritual Monism." They alike accept 
the facts of biology as acquired and presented by 
Haeckel. But they turn his guns against him, and show 
his mechanical Monism lacking in its vital factor. The 
mind of the moneron, evident in instinctive acts and ten- 
dencies, "derived its attributes and potentialities under 
the law of heredity from an antecedent Mind endowed 
with the identical attributes and powers that have been 
developed from the moneron" by evolution up to the 
degrees possessed by annimals and the human mind." 
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Reason is the creative principle. Without it a rational 
system, such as that of the universe, would be impossible 
either to be or to be known by rational beings. Truth 
implies a rational universe, not a fortuitous hodge-podge, 
either material or spiritual. If our reason is to be 
trusted in anything, it is when it recognizes a Reasoner 
as the source of the rational order of the universe, in- 
cluding ourselves. Mr. Edison has said: "No person 
can be brought into contact with the mysteries of nature, 
or make a study of chemistry, or of the laws of growth, 
without being convinced that behind it all there is a 
supreme Intelligence. I do not mean to say a supreme 
law, for that does not imply consciousness ; but a supreme 
Mind operating through unchangeable laws." 

The esthetic revelation of the great Lover and Maker 
of beauty in the universe is pre-eminently convincing. 
The theistic argument on this side is admirably stated by 
J. Brierly : "The visible world is full of intellect. It is 
crammed with mathematics and chemistry and logic. Its 
combinations are alive with artistry, impregnate with the 
sense of the Beautiful. Its sounds are imbedded in laws 
which yield the most exquisite music ; plainest of proofs 
that at their back stands a Musician." 

The theistic concept takes new forms in successive 
stages of human thought. Our century inherits from all 
preceding ages the manifold conceptions embodied in our 
thought of God; yet its latest features differ from the 
composite concepts of other generations, and are to us of 
exceeding importance. It is possible now to state the 
principal types of thought prevailing among Christian 
theists only in briefest form, without full definition or 
much attempt at argument. 

1. The God of the Twentieth Century is more and 
more regarded as an immanent Deity. A pantheistic dif- 
fusion of the Divine essence is the common danger now 
as of old. A blend of transcendence with immanence is 
both possible and Scriptural. It has been termed Panen- 
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theism. "In Hun we live and move and have oar being.* 
All things are present to God, is the better way of stating 
the fact of omnipresence. Panpsychism, tne spiritual 
nature of all that is, is the correlative explanation of the 
universe. But personality is the flower and crown of 
spirit, making possible love, justice, goodness, heroism, 
society itself, in this world or any other. God may cer- 
tainly be suprapersonal, but not in such sense as to ren- 
der communion of spirit with Spirit impossible. He 
who formed us as personal beings, however more and 
higher than we, cannot lack the greatest known spiritual 
force, that of personality, a side of His being turned 
toward other persons by which He may come into efficient 
relation with each one of His intelligent creatures. 

2. The God of to-day is a God of Law. His own 
nature is compact of law, and radiates order, yet He is 
not shackled by a mechanical process of physical cause 
and effect. The laws of reason, will, and love have 
sovereign sway. If men can combine, modify, and de- 
flect force tendencies to produce new and composite 
results, why shall not God? Wireless telegraphy and 
telephony, telekinesis, electric music at almost any dis- 
tance, are actualized monstrosities of science, seemingly 
irrational facts, impossible to the belief of former gener- 
ations. We have come a little nearer the source and 
home of the laws of nature, and are being convinced 
that they originate in the bosom of God. And we find 
that "All's law, and all's love" as well, and so can be- 
lieve that the God of law is Love itself, equal to a 
sacrifice that shakes the moral universe. Science has 
nothing to say against Calvary. 

3. The God of the Twentieth Century is a democratic 
Deity. Democracy tried in France to get on without God» 
but horribly failed. It is tempted to-day to repeat the 
sad experiment, though so far without the cruel audacity 
of the eighteenth century. The old conception of Goal 
as an arbitrary Tsar, whose throne is on a distant sun. 
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and whose vice-regents in this world are popes and kings, 
has given place to the idea expressed in Dr. Mulford's 
phrase, "The Republic of God." The title by eminence 
of our Saviour, "Emanuel," is increasingly held, even 
if unconsciously, to indicate a still more democratic 
Deity — God, one of us. If the life of Jesus on earth was 
"the human life of God," then we may now walk with 
God and talk with Him as confidently as did any Adam 
or Enoch, or the disciples with their Master. In the 
larger relations of men with each other, the God of 
whom Jesus was the moral replica is a socialistic Deity. 
When men have attained the social ideal of Christ — of 
Christ, notice ; not that of the Christless revolutionary — 
they will find that God meant it for them all along, 
and that He is with them in it. 

4. The God of later faith, contrary to the once ac- 
cepted canon of perfect being, is a suffering" Deity. 
How else could He be ethically perfect? If the uncon- 
ditioned One limits Himself, possibly by the necessity of 
His nature, whenever He creates, He comes thus volun- 
tarily under the law of vicarious suffering. "As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth" His ignorant, 
inexperienced, pain-racked, passion-tormented offspring 
on earth. But pity implies sympathy, and sympathy is a 
suffering-with. This conception of Deity is a very old 
one, come back to comfort the children of sorrow : — "In 
all their affliction He was afflicted." We have a Lincoln- 
like God; else, if God's heart does not ache over us as 
the good President's did over the people's agony on either 
side of the hostile lines, Lincoln was better than He. The 
common folk want such a Heavenly Father. Given an 
impassive Deity far above and out of sight and touch, 
they turn to the weeping mother of Jesus, or to some 
other sympathetic sub-god. 

Two or three quotations of varying sort, out of a great 
number possible, from recent books that express the best 
thought of our time regarding the inmost character of 
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the Divine One with whom we must ever have most to 
do, will confirm the position thus taken. They echo the 
affirmation of that modern of moderns with whose words 
we began, Henry Ward Beecher, when he said that all 
he knew of God was what he saw in Jesus Christ. 

"Is not God God in the moment (at the Cross) in 
which He is most love? Where before Christ, or where 
otherwise than in Christ and in the cross of divine suffer- 
ing together with and for man, where in all the story of 
the universe was or is love so love, or God so God? 
(W. T. DuBose; "The Gospel in the Gospels.") 

"That Will we reach through duty and pain, is the 
root, the source. It leads us in living, it carries us in 
death. But our weakness and vagueness want help, want 
the human life and voice to lean on, to drink from. What 
does it matter what we think about Him, if we only 
think of Him?" (Perhaps Mrs. Humphry Ward's "con- 
fessio fidei," being the dying words of her favorite char- 
acter in "Marcella.") 

"The one thing that seems to defy the solvents of 
Rationalism is the personality of Christ ; it may be sur- 
rounded by unhistorical legends, but nothing can take 
away the wonder and sublimity of His teaching and pi 
His example. We may ransack the records of humanity 
in vain for such a figure, such a life, such a conception 
of moral virtue. It is a supreme instance of a super- 
human intuition, confirming its conclusions by reason and 
experience. And yet how simple was His discovery, if it 
may reverently be so called. To take the highest, strong- 
est, sweetest emotion of humanity, and to identify that 
with God. He did not say that God was loving, but that 
God was Love. Could a mere man have seen that, have 
said that ? I do not think so. And on that rock my faith 
is built." (Arthur C. Benson; "The Gate of Death.") 

"The waves of unbelief mount and recede, 
And jar the century with strong unrest; 

They carry back the sands of many a creed, 
But only leave the Rock more manifest. 
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In a word, Christ, as an effect, demands and proves a 
Christlike God. Physical evolution can 110 more account 
for Him than could human invention. However caught 
into the evolution of humanity, a Divine element appears 
in Jesus of Nazareth which can have come from no lower 
source than the very heart of God. A Jesus-like Deity 
accounts for Him, and nothing else can. This is the 
secret of the glory and power of real Christianity, die 
joy and hope of all who find God in Christ, and Christ 
m God. 
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PANSIES 

Fair cherub faces, 'mong the prouder flowers 

Ye nestle, and look out on me 
Like those bright angel children mid the clouds, 

That Raphael, dreaming, loved to see. 

A defter pencil touched your dewy cheeks 
With heavenly colors, freshly-drawn 

From rainbow-palette, blent with richest hues 
Of purple twilight and the dawn. 

Dream children are ye of the loveliest flowers, 
That startle us, with pleased surprise, 

By frequent half -formed likenesses discerned 
Of baby cheeks and laughing eyes. 

Or, haply, do ye bear the image cast 

On Nature's mirror sensitive, 
When elfin fays unseen, on silken wing, 

Look in it, and in shadow live? 

Whatever ye are, your loveliness enough 

Adorns with unassisted grace; 
For beauty findeth with humility 

Her fit and chosen dwelling-place. 
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AUTUMN 

Blest Autumn ! from her bounteous stores 

The world her living hath, content 
With what a generous mother pours 

From her full bosom. Then, all spent, 
She dies who was so rich, and made 

So many rich with largess free ; 
Now poor, so poor that with the aid 

Of niggard winter, legatee 
To all her wealth, a winding sheet 

Is tardily prepared, so scant 
As first scarce hides her withered feet, 

And covers o'er her features gaunt. 

Yet call we truly Autumn blest, 

In whom personified we see 
The year, now wise and good confessed, 

Stand like the consecrate who flee 
The pomps and vanities of life ; 

One hour arrayed in richest garb, 
The next, a-weary of the strife 

And carking cares that here disturb, 
Disrobed of gay attire and dressed 

In spotless white, the emblem meet 
Of longed-for purity and rest 

They seek who from the world retreat. 

E'en so puts off the sobered year 

The robes of Summer's brave array; 
Yet, as the final change draws near, 

More gorgeous grows from day to day. 
The forests blaze with hectic hues; 

All sunset colors 'mong the leaves 
Lie tangled, and awhile refuse 

To quit them, till the latest sheaves, 
Ingathered, wait the winter's use. 

The vines their purple jewels bear; 
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Great red carnelians, hung profuse, 

The orchards deck with gems most fair. 
A veil of dreamy, golden haze 

Lies softly o'er the earth's worn face, 
Concealing half, and yet a maze 

Of beauty and full ripened grace 
Revealing, hitherto unknown. 

This is the sunset of the year ; 
It's manifold day's work well done, 

Rejoice it may that rest is near. 



TO NEW ENGLAND 

BY AN ENVIOUS EXILE ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 

There's a land in the east by the shore of the sea, 

O'er whose mountain and hill tops at break of the day 
The bright sun-god, new risen on the realm of the free, 

First surveys the broad west and the south, e'er his way 
He doth take Tbove a continent vast. Then he cries 

To the dwellers beside the Penobscot, and those 
Who inhabit the home of the Pilgrims, to rise 

In their conquering cuteness, which all the world knows, 
And to lead on the nation in might and in fame 

On its manifest course of power and worth, 
In the path of all progress and — waal, we'll not name 

Each blame thing in the which it excels the whole earth. 
But suffice it to say that, awake first of all, 

Old New England is wide awake day in and out; 
And whoever would hit her because she is small, 

He must git up on time and know what he's abeout. 

(The above, I frankly say, 
Is simply said so that I may 
Properly introduce my lay 
In honor of this blessed day.) 
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I sing the land of pumpkin pie, 
The land to which our sires did fly 
When tyranny their rights withstood. 
The land from which we've fled for good. 

Help me, ye sons of Yankee birth, 
To laud our native spot of earth, 
Our mother land! Step mother? Noil 
We've stept away, but love her so » 

That still, where'er our footsteps roam, 
We toast the old New England home, 
And, sons and daughters, grandsons, too, 
Of Yankeedom, our vows renew. 

We love thee, land with soil so fat, 
With clime so soft and balmy that 
Our wise forefathers cried with joy, 
w, Tis Eden! here naught can annoy/' 

We love thy whole menu, so dear! 

Thy mince pie, doughnuts, beans, root beer, 

And all the healthful bill of fare 

On memory's palate still how rare. 

Thy speech is soft and sweet and clear; 
Not ragged, as in Tuscan ear 
The Piedmont accent ever is, 
But purest nasal Bostonese. 

New England! home of mental ease, 
Where heretics nor bigots tease, 
Nor isms ever vex the mind, 
But orthodox blows every wind. 

Thy crowning virtue (let none sneer) 
Is modesty, Qa va sans dire. 
Nor Hub nor Athens dost thou boast 
Upon thy stern and rockbound coast. ( ? !). 
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But stop me! I have said too much 
In mocking strain. Enough of such. 
The heart rebukes the lips that blame, 
E'en joking, dear New England's name. 

If thou would'st her true glory learn — 
As on the minster builder's urn 
Was writ — Look round thee! East and west 
And north and south her fame's contest 



THE LAST SYMPHONY 

(Suggested by an incident in the life of Haydn.) 

Within a stately palace hall 
The great musician stood, and sighed. 

The fire of genius lit his eye, 
But in his heart dear hope had died. 

The last, unwelcome night had come; 

His music through that princely hall, 
Like rhythmic waves of ocean's song, 

No more might beat its rise and fall. 

Yet once again the master soul, 
Outpoured in harmonies divine, 

Inspired each hand, and thrilled each heart, 
With music's pure, ethereal wine. 

At last — ah! there must be a last 
Of all that's fair and sweet on earth — 

The end drew near, and k>! there came 
A hush of wonder on the mirth, 

As, one by one, the players ceased. 

.His light blown out, each stole away, 
And left a gathering darkness there, 

Till shone a single glimmering ray, 
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And one sad, dying strain was heard, 
The swan song of the tuneful band 

That ended, and the last lamp out, 
Dim silence fell on every hand. 

So die the lights of hope, first lit 
In joyous youth; so pass the friends 

Whose voices our best music make, 
Whose love our every step attends. 

Yet still abides the Master Mind, 
The spring of all earth's harmonies ; 

And we shall nobler music raise 
In near and far eternities. 



THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE 

"Where are the days that are gone?" 

Asked a wondering, open-eyed child. 
"They have all fled, one by one — 
Happy days, sunny-bright 
From morning to night, 
And the rainy days, too, 
With naught we could do— 
They are gone, but where?" asked the child. 

"Darling, so soon dost thou ask?" 

Thought the mother, as back her mind went, 
And, while she mused, the grey mask 
Of old Time slipped aside; 
She saw, clearer eyed, 
How the days that are gone 
Are still living on 
In the present, -for good and ill blent. 
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Sunbeams of ages ago, 

Hid in deep, dark mines of the earth, 
Brighten and warm, we well know, 
With the wood later grown, 
Each home in our zone; 
While the flowers and fruits, 
Green grass and all roots 
Are of days that are dead a new birth. 

So, from our yesterdays past, 

Memory's light illumines the soul. 
Truths of experience last; 

And the dear, tender grace 
, On a loved one's face 
Ever finer becomes 
'Neath riptening suns: — 
Hearts grow ripe while the seasons roll. 

■ 

Even the days that were dark, 

Stormful, dreary, or biting cold, 
Left of some blessing plain mark; 
For chill sorrow and pain 
Have fruitage of gain, 
And the dark clouds above 
Distil trusting love; 
Thro' the murk shine rays of hope's gold. 

V/'Now, dear mamma, I can tell. 

All our days gone by are with God," 
Chimed a sweet voice like a bell. 
Truly, "Out of the mouth 
Of babes" cometh forth 
Higher wisdom than ours, 
Like Eden's rare flowers; 
For the life of days gone is with God. 
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WE NEED A FRIEND LIKE JESUS 

We need a friend like Jesus, 

All loving, strong and true ; 
Divine and yet most human, 

Our Lord and Brother, too. 
We need Him in life's morning, 

In manhood's riper bloom, 
In trembling age we need Him, 

And at the opening tomb. 

We need a friend like Jesus, 

Who will be always near; 
When summer airs are blowing, 

And all is calm and clear; 
Yet more when gales are howling, 

And seas o'erwhelm our bark, — 
O Christ! be then our helmsman, 

And steer us through the dark. 

We have a friend in Jesus, 

In storm and calm the same, 
One closer than a brother, 

And Faithful is His name. 
Have you a friend in Jesus, 

A Saviour tried and true? 
Seek Him and trust Him ever, 

He died and lives for you. 



LIFE 

To be born and then to die, 
In a cradle and grave to lie, — 
Is this all? 

To awake, anon to weep, 
Just to toil and eat and sleep, — 
Why at all? 
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Do we live only to lose ? 
Can we never, never choose 
At fate's call? 

Is the soul but finer day, 
To the sun and rain a prey 
Sure to fall? 

Nay, forever and ever, nay! 
Though the body have brief day 
This I know, 

That the soul and love, its life, 
At the end of the weary strife 
Here below, 

Shall the false and fading leave, 
And the errors of earth retrieve, 
Free from woe. 

For in Him who is life and Love, 
There is deathless life above : 
Christ I know 1 

SUNSET AND MORNING STAR 

Brief sunset hour! thy loveliness 

Would make me fain content with earth, 
But that thy glory doth oppress, 

And intimate a coming dearth — 
A dark eclipse impending here 

O'er all thy splendor, all thy flood 
Of beauty; for there grows a fear 

That blights, like worm within a bud, 
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Thy rose of flame with gold inlaid, 
A fear of black, imprisoning night 

E'en now the fiery petals fade, 
And droop, and fall from out my sight 

Ah, why must darkness on the track 
Of day so closely tread? And why 

Must death, dread shadow draped in black, 

On rarest beauty press so nigh? 
******* 

See! morning comes with radiant brow, 

A golden planet leading on, 
Foretelling and foreshowing now 

The victory of the unconquered sun. 

Lo! Christ, the unsetting Sun, is risen, 
Is risen, and reigns the Lord of Life! 

While death, no gate of gloomy prison, 
Is now the end of fear and strife. 

Lift up the heart ! Thou, too, shalt rise. 

Regret not earth's fast fading light, 
But fix on Christ thy tear-dimmed eyes ; 

With Him there shall be no more night. 
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